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t ilcsire 



ilcsire lias l)een expve,-sail .by frietifls that the ai-ticles 
^ j^ (111 E*UiCiiti 11 aud other topics wliich have appeareil 
iLi the c.)l. mills of the Madras Mall during the last two 
V'^Mrs shonhl be put int > a moi-e perma.nent and convenient 
form. This J consented to do with the permission of the 
Editor. [ii publishing them in book-form I have ta.ken 
t!ie libertv of revising them and of abridging or expindr 
iiig thein wiiere it was reqtiii-ed so as to give them seqiieice 
and unity. The problems they deal with are of surpassing- 
interest to all who desire to see the country rising in the 
.s,-!:ly of civilization and of culture, and go to the ro'.;ts of 
tiic sociiil iinil economic cmdition of the people. 

T'he education of the masses m-gently demands the 
t lOiight of all iiinks of the Indian community and of the 
(loveriiinent and its administrativp officers. For there 
<;:! 1 be no sadder sight than the mnny uiillions of hoys and 
gills of sell )ol age, wlio are growing up without any educa- 
ti in whatever in this great country, and the inadequate 
11 uuber of schools established for tlieir iiLstruction. Edu- 
<'ated Hindus seem fonil of talking about " National 
Schools," and other " National" things, but there does not 
a*Ji)ear to he any widespread de«iwj an ong tlieiii to fduiid 
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schools to remove the gigantic defect in the intellectuiil 
development of the people, iff poin^ied out, or any real 
patriotic spirit which' will nbt rest till elementary e<luca- 
tion spreads over the length and breadth of the land. 

Much of the spread of edutatf6n must lie with the edu- 
cated classes in the foture and the' sooUfer' they real i* it 
the better, and to help to bring it about they should con- 
sent to an educational cess in order that adequate funds 
may be forthcoming. They should found schools them- 
selves in places where they are really needed, and bequeath 
money in their Wills for this pui-pose. 

The part dealing with edtiesition is written with a view 
to give the facts about piHmary education without going 
into the numerous details connected with the cun-iculum, 
and the way the schools are conducted. It is- more taken 
up with quantity th^n with quality. That the quality of 
the teaching is greatly in need of improvement all must 
admit ; but when the growth of the population is gresHter 
than the growth of the primary schools in number one may 
be pardoned in insisting that attention should be concen- 
trated on the '^increase of edticational facilities first. The 
spread of education depends on many factore : on the 
Government policy and the ability to procui-e funds for it : 
on the attitilde of the people towards it : on the action of 
Missionary bodies and of all who receive gi-ants-in-aid : 
and on the kind of teachei-s employed; The last mentioned 
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is of vast importanC3. Government should be increasingly 
liberal towards training institutions so as to train a 
sufficiently large number of teachers, ahd to train them 
with a view to fit them to teach children how to observe 
and how to be in touch with their surroundings. More 
and more effi)rt should be put forth in inducing teachers 
to give an agricultural turn to their teaching in rural 
schools, and to develop nature-study among their pupils. 

A Deputy Director of Primary Education, and a much 
larger staff of European Inspectors in the proportion of 
one to every two districts of the Presidency, might with 
advantage be appointed. ' 

With regard to the problems connected with agriculture 
in India the chapter on it is a contribution towards their 
practicsil sokition,not by an expert in any sense of the term, 
but by one who is striving to understand the practical 
needs of the rdral population, and to point out the way in 
which improvement can be effected. I wish to draw special 
attention to an important fact. 1 have di.seovered that 
the two-and-a-half million acres of the paddy fields which 
)i,re being irrigated by the thousands of irrigation tanks in 
South India can be rendered proof against the failure of the 
rains in ari)' given year, if a loell be sunk in them for every 
three acres of thA irrigated area. Owing to the failure of 
the last north east monsoon rains the present season 
is the most . favourable for the sinking of new wells or 
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for tlie deepening of -old weMn. The Kuh-soil wn-ter 
liiis veiiched ;i low lovel, and lliis enables deep wells t'o 
t,.i.p the wiiter at ii, mnch lower level thnn cjiu he done 
in ordinary yenrs — a. level which will he likely to ensure 
fi constant snpply of water in fntnre years, even when 
there inny be a deficient rainfall. Byots should take up 
this subject, and endeavour to sink wells in accordance 
with this ratio, and Government should come forward 
to see that it is carried out throughout the whole area, and 
assist liberally with advice and aid. Signs ai-e appesiring 
which show that a widespread interest is being awakened 
all over the country in iigricultui-al concerns and in the 
application of modern appliances in i-aising water for 
irrigation. The initiative which Government has given in 
helping to develop well-irrigation and inteu-sive cultivation 
at Melrosapm-am, as an examjde of what can be done, is 
now being followed in not a few places in South India. 
The Melrosapui-am farm is thus the pioneer of such under- 
takings in this Presidency. 

The chapter on the Lnnd Kevenue Administnition is the 
result of a study of the Land Revenue Pi-obleni which 1 
undertook for my own information. It speaks for itself 
and makes it clear that the Government pi>lic_\- in connec- 
tion with Revenue settlement is the only wise one, and 
should be so regarded by all unbiassed minds. 

March, WOi>, A. Andrew. 
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L EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 

PRIMARY KBXJCinON IN MADRAS. 

I. Necessity foii Revision. 



«HE time has come when those interasted in thb well- 
being of the people of South India should bestir them- 
■ Selves to greater effort to bring elementary education 
within the reach of all who stand" in need of it. The edu- 
cation of the people is one of the solemn duties of the 
State, and should be prosecuted with earnestness; states- 
manlike skill and perseverance until the educational want 
of the people are completely met. Some may smile at this 
as a canon of perfection which cannot be realised in a 
country like India. But it may be urged in answer t)iat 
unless a high ideal is placed before the mind, not, much 
progress will be made in rising to a higher level of 
attainment. 

No country can be in the foremost place in civilisation 
and culture that neglects the diffusion of elementary 
knowledge among the general population, and attends to 
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the educational uplifting of the few. The foremost nations 
of the West have striven during the past forty years to 
make education commenBurate, with the total area of their 
respective countries, thereby reaching all classes of the 
people. Their aim has been to educate all children of 
school-going age, and to impart to them the power to read 
and write and such useful and pnictical knowledge as is 
suited to their station in life, and which could not be ob- 
tained by them by their own unaided effoi-ts. 

The application of this principle to India has been vei-y 
partial, with the result that large niimbers of the people 
of diflferent ciistes have been left without auj' education 
whatever. The field for operation is vast. The op- 
portunity to go in and take possession of the land is great 
and unrivalled. The British power, with its well regulated 
administration of justice, its protection of property, audits 
maintenance of order, in addition to all the other excellent 
functions 'it performs, has done much for the promotion 
of the welfare of the people. Thei-e never can be a better 
combination of favourable ciixjumstances than there exists 
at present throughout the Indian Empire under the sway 
of the Viceroy. The British power is at its strongest; 
peftce prevails on. every hand; and tlie Indian Budget is 
beginning to be prbsjaerous with enlarged capabilities. 
The most potent influences of the Home civilisation ai-e 
being exercised with much effect throughout the country. 
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Thus in many ways India is making progress. But in 
some ways, however, the progress has been small. 

With all the civilising agencies at work we find that the 
development of educsition, more especially in the elemen- 
tary branches, has been very inconsiderable. This remark 
applies to the whole of India where there are about 
forty millions of boys and girls of school -going age who are 
left in dense ignorance and intellectual stagnation. 
This vast number of neglected children should surely 
appeal to our imagination and to our sympathy ! Surely 
it is the paramount duty of the State to make more 
strenuous endeavours than ever it has done heretofore 
to reach this vast mentally undeveloped army of little 
ones ! Surely it ought |;o be the concern of the State 
to look about for- the ways and means in order to put the 
educational machinery into motion on a comprehensive, 
countiy-embra^ing scale ! The mind rules the man. If 
there be the will-power, the opportunity to exercise it is 
generally at hand. If the Government is determined to 
exei'cise its prerogative, and to demand that the education 
of the masses be taken up on an extensive scale, it will, I 
believe, be able to find the ways and means, as has been 
done in other countries. 

The need for extension has been felt since 1822 when 
Sir Thomas Munro sent his minute on the subject to the 
Court of Directors. Various attempts have been made 
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since then. The famous Despatch of 1854 marks an im- 
portant era in the history of education in this Presidency. 
Its object was " to promote a higher degree of ' intellectual 
fitness," and " to raise the moral character of those who 
partake of its advantages." One of its chief aims wa.s to 
spread elementary knowledge among the people. It 
defined the principles to be adopted in extending educa- 
tion, and established On a firm basis the system of grants- 
in-aid. to aided schoolsi 

The Education Commission in 1882 urged the adoption 
of the principles Md down in the ' Despatch, and recom- 
mended " that Primary Education ■ be regarded a.s 
iJi« instruction of the masses in the vernacular in such 
subjects as will best fit them for their position in 
life, and be not necessarily regarded as a portion of 
instruction leading up to the University." " That while 
every branch of education can justly claim the foster- 
ing care of the State, it is ' desirable, in the pi-esent 
circumstances of the country, to declare the elementary 
.education of the masses, its provision, extension, and 
improvement, to be that part of the educational .-system 
to which the strenuous efibrts of the State should be now 

directed on a still larger measure than hei-etof ore 

that an attempt be made to secure the fullest provision for 
an extension of primary education' by legislation suited to 
the circumstances of each Province." 
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The I'ecommendation, thus so forcibly and clearly enun- 
ciated, is excellent, and would have met the needs of the 
country had it been put into force on an adeqviate scale. 
But we have to confess that no adequate extension has 
ever been brought about in the Madras Presidency — :that 
sufficient funds to put it into force have never been avail- 
able for some undiscoverable reason. 



II. The Extension of Peimaky Education. 

'HE Hon'ble Dr. Bourne, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, said the other day in the Madras Legislative 
* Council that the subject of the day in the Madras 
Presidency is the extension of Primary Education. This 
is true. The education of the masses is one of the great 
problems before the minds of Indian statesmen and 
administrators, and of all who are co-operating. The 
Government of India, in their recent Resolution on the 
Indian Education policy, clearly admit the necessity for 
the extension of education, and the fact that the initial 
force of expansion has received a check in recent years, 
and is on the decline from various causes. They un- 
hesitatingly declare that Primary Education has not 
received the attention it deserves, and that in conse- 
quence it has not got a proper share of the public funds. 
They are of opinion that it should be made a leading 
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charge upon Provincial revenues, and have a predominant 
claim npon the expenditure of Municipal and Distrfct 
Boards. The Madras Government, in reviewing the late 
Director's Repoi-t, stated that Primary Education ha* still 
inuch lee-way to make up in the Presidency, and made the 
remark that " in the Lower Primary stage there were 
actually 21,561fewer male pupils under instruction in 
public institutions in 19X)2-03 than there were ten years 
bef ore ^a falling oflf equal to 4 per cent, in spite of the 
growth of the- population," and tliat throughout the 
Presidency the advancement of Primary Education " must 
be the first object kept in view by the Educational Depart- 
ment." They believe that payments of grants-in-aid in 
full, and the carrying out of certain reforms they have 
in view, will bring about a period of progress. 

This is a sanguine view, but it may be questioned 
whether any real progi-ess can be made without the inau- 
guration of the policy of expansion .so forcibly laid down 
by the Educational Conference which met in Madras iu 
July last year, which was to the effect that a policy of 
expansion on a scale commensurate with the needs of the 
country be inaugurated, and that funds of a gi-adually in- 
creasing amount be set apart for this purpase. Giving 
full grants to existing schools is excellent, but if tlii.s, and 
the caiTying out of the reforms in view, be all that the 
Government are going to do, the expansion, so much 
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desired, will scarcely ever become an accomplished fact. 
What the Government propose to do does not go far 
enough to meet the clamant needs of , the vast population 
of South India. 

What are the facts ?. Are the schools keeping pace with 
the increase of the population ? The Director's Report 
reveals the startling fact that under the head of 
public institutions no fewer than 469 primary schools were 
closed in 1902-03. There was an increase in the number 
of public and private institutions, leaving an actual reduc- 
tion of 157 schools of aU gi'ades. At the end of the quin- 
quennium 1901-02 the number of public institutions' was 
513 fewer than >it the beginning, and if the 455 fewer in 
1902-03 be added, there is a reduction of 1,368 institu- 
tions in six years! Last year, therefore, seems to have been 
specially significant in the backward course, as about half 
the number of public institutions disappeared in' it as 
had disappeared in the previous five years. No doubt 
there was an increase in the strength, but the, increase 
was hardly of much consequence, since only about four 
pupils, _ on an average were added to each surviving 
school, and this in six years ! It is to be hoped that: the 
Educational authorities will not rest till they discover and 
gi-apple with the causes which operate with such disastrous 
effect among the public institutions. These may be either 
that the conditions of recognition are such as cannot be 
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easily complied with, or that there is a disincliaation on 
the part of many teachers to qualify themselves and submit 
to departmental rules and supervision, or that the teachers 
are so inefficient that the Department does not consider 
their schools worth looking after. 

In India, as in all other countries, a distinction has to 
be made between urban and rural areas. This distinction 
ought to get full consideration when educational mattei-s 
are being considered. That it has not received proper con- 
sideration may be seen by a study of the question. It is 
found that there is -a vast disproportion in the number of 
Hchools in urban and in rural areas. That urban centres 
.should have a larger proportion of schools than rural tracts 
is to be expected, but when one has the lion's share and 
the other an insignificant share, it is not assiiring and 
hopeful for the intellectual uplifting of the great miuss 
of the people. In this Presidency there are 54,839- 
towns and villages. Of these, 234 are towns contain- 
ing a population of over four millions. The remain- 
ing villages and hamlets have a population of thirty-four 
millions. To educate the children of school age there ai-e 
26,334 public and private institutions of all gnxdas. If 
evenly distributed, there would be forty-eight towns and 
villages supplied each with a .school, and fifty-two that 
would have no school whatever. Fi-om the Dii-ector's 
Report, Vol, II. we lenru that thei-e are 27,644 villages or 
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groups of hamlets in close proximity to each other 
having a population of 200 or more, and 18,752 
villages or groups of hamlets having a population 
less than 200. To meet the educational wants of 
the rising generation there are 14,127 villages of the for- 
mer class and 961 of the latter which have one or more 
schools. There are thus 31,308 villages and groups of 
hamlets without any means of education. This reveals 
the startling fact that more than sixty-seven villages in 
every hundred, or about two-thirds of the rural area, have 
no school of any kind. 

Some Districts are very badly off in the matter of 
schook. In villages with a population of less than' 200 
.scarcely anything is being done. , Godavery, Salem and 
South Canara have in this class of villnges only two 
schools in every hundred villages ; Coimbatore has three in 
a hundred ; -South Arcot, Nellore and Vizagapatam have 
four in a hundred ; Ganjam has five ;• Kumool 
eight ; Madura,- North Arcot, and Bellary have ten -; 
Chingleput has eleven ; while Anantapur and Kistna 
have thirty and thirty-six, Respectively. The percentage 
in the larger villages ranges from thirty -three in Salem to 
seventy-five in Tinnevelly. Altogether, there are on an 
average fifty-one villages in the hundred among the larger 
villages and five in the hundred among the smaller villages 
that are supplied with on« or more schools. The sad thing 
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about this is that during Itist year ther6 was a reduction 
of 458 in the larger villages and 168 in the smaller villages 
having schools in them. Earnest efforts, surely, should te 
made to give baclc the lost schools and restore what the 
village folk have lost by the disappearance of these 
elementary institutions. 

It is far otherwise in the large centres of population. 
In the sixty-one Municipalities, containing, two-and-a half 
millions of inhabitants, there are 2,917 schooLs, or about 
one-ninth of the total number of schools. In these insti- 
tutions 208,000 boys and girls are reading, or about one- 
fourth of the total scholars. Each Municipality has on 
an average forty-seven schools with 3,410 pupils. In 
order to educate the five million school-going children of 
non-Municipal areas there are only 23,417 schools of 
all grades.* 

With regard to the stability of the village .schools it may 
be said that they possess a rather precarious existence. 
There seems to be a constant flux among them. If the 
table on page 87 of the second volume of the Directors 
Report and the Return 4 be studied, it will be seen how- 
great has been the fluctuation during ln.st year. The 
tables reveal the fact that in 883 villages and gixiups of 
hamlets pi-imary schools had been withdrawn, and in 257 
other villages and grouixs of hamlets schools had been 
• See Appendix 1. | 
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opened, leaving 626 villages without schools. There were 
699 public primary boys' schools closed and 243 new public 
primary boys ' schools opened. Some of the Districts fared 
badly. Bellary lost primary boys' schools in 136 villages 
and groups of hamlets; North Arcot lost 206; Madura, 
179; Trichinopoly eighty-six; and Godavery sixty-one. 
Cuddapah was fortunate in getting schools planted 
in sixty-nine villages, and so was South Arcot in 
getting them planted in sixty-six villages. Other Districts 
were less fortunate,* But what shall we say of the 
31,000 villages and groups of hamlets scattered over the 
length and breadth of the land which are destitute of any 
educational institution whatever? In Municipal areas 42'9 
per cent, of childien of school-age are not at school, as- 
against 87'4 per cent, in non-Municipal areas. 

Altogether, there are about 4,800,000 children of both 
sexes growing up in ignorance, and the number is increas- 
ing faster than the schools can take them in. Why 
should those who desire the good of the people rest content 
with this appalling fact ? Why should they not be stirred 
with the thought that in a single year 626 villages have 
been deprived of their simple educational institutions ? Is 
the day never to dawn which will scatter with its gladsome 
beams the pi-evailing rural darkness ? • 

* See Appendix II. 
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III. The Spread op Educatton and the Geowth 

OF THE Population. 



t 



one who desires the good of India will be satisfied 
unless he sees the country developing in every direc- 
' tion. The benefits dei'ived from education and cul- 
tui-e should besought for and appropriated by the people of 
-this land. Western civilisation ha« advanced in Europe and 
other Western lands during the past half centuiy through the 
genertil diffusion of knowledge and the spread of education 
-among all classes, from the highest to the lowest, with the 
result that trade and commerce and every branch of 
industry have been canied on with great energy, and 
developed to a marvellous degree. This could never hsive 
talcen place had education not been made general and 
•compulsory. India, therefore, will never rise to gi-esituess 
in modern times unles.s. she cnives for education and 
•culture, and rests not till she gets it. Educated Indians 
whose eyes have been opened to i-ealLse the beauties 
5ind broadening influencas of the va.st field of liteiwtiu'e 
•should bestir themselves on behalf of the mjTin<ls of their 
fellow countrymen who know iibsolutely nothing of such- 
The educational system at work is not keeping jmce with 
■the growth of the pnpuliitioii, an^l is unable to meet the 
•educational wants of all. 
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If the increase in the population was the same last year 
!U< it was in the decade ending with 1901, there were 
17,652 children added to the list of children of school-age 
not at school in this Presidency. That is to say, the 
schools were not able to take in the children of school age 
that became eligible for education through the addition of 
the ehildi'en, that were born dui-ing the year, to the list on 
the 15 per cent, i-atio. The Brahmins were able to reduce 
the list of their uneducated children by 2,875 by getting a 
larger number of-th'eir children to attend school. The Native 
Christians reduced theirs by 990, and the Eurasians and 
Europeans by 82. But, on the otheir hand, the Mahome- 
dans went back by 3,132 and the gr^at non-Brahmin 
community, including the Panchamas and others, went 
back by 18,467.* It is sad to think how the shadow is 
going back on the educational dial in respect of these two 
great communities. There can be no question n.k to what 
their future will be in intellectual, social and material 
concerns if this downward course be not arrested promptly. 
But Madras is not singular in this respect. 

Comparative fet^itements are often useful, as they give 
what ' is termed the true perspectivei In order to_ ascer- 
tain what has been done in India on a large scale to brir^g 
the children of School age under instruction the. seven 
largest and most populous Provinces of the Indian Empire 
* See Appendix III. 
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have been chosen. 'L'he figuVeM aie got from that most, 
useful book published by the (Tovei-nment of India 
entitled " Judicial iind Administrative Statistics of 
British India for 1901-02." Barnia stands first in 
education of boys in. all grades of schooh in 1901-02 
with a percentage of 39'4 of boys of school age on 
the rolls of the schools; Bombay stands next with a 
percentage of 37'9; then follow Bengal with 27'8 ; 
Madras with 25 '8; the Central Provinces with 18; 
the Punjab With 12" 2; and the Uilited Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh with 11 '7. Bombivy stands first with 
regard to the education of girls. In the same year there 
were 6'9 per cent, of girls of school age in that Piovince. 
Burma comes next with a percentage of 6 ; Madras with 
4"5 ; Bengal with 1"9; Punjab with 1"7; the Gentntl 
Provinces with 1'5, and the United Province with only 
0"6.* Madras thus is not the Province in which education 
has made the greatest strides in India, as has been frequent- 
ly asserted. Madras stsinds only fourth in the list in 
1901-02 for the education of boys, and tliird for girls. 

With regard to literacy, Burma h^ds the list easily for 
both sexes. lii that Pi-ovince 378 males and forty-five 
female.s in the thousand can read and write. Though 
Burma possesses only about a fourth of the population of 
Madras it has nearly the same niunbei- of liteni.tes, viz., 
♦ See Ap|jenr)ix IV. 
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2,223,962. The explanation for this comparatively satis- 
factory position is that there is no caste system, as in 
Madras, to act as a brake on the educational wheel, and 
that there is a remarkable system of indigenous free edu- 
cation conducted by the Buddhist monks. In almost 
every village where there is fi monastic institution the 
presiding pongyi, or priest, gives free instruction to all 
children who care to attend. Madras stands second in 
literacy, having 119 males and nine females in the thou- 
sand who can read and write.* Bombay is nearly equal 
with 116 and nine, respectively. Then comes Bengal with 
104 and five; the Punjab with sixty-four and three'; the 
United Provinces with" fifty -s^ven and two ; and lastly the 
Central Provinces with only fifty-four and two. 

Turning to the question whether the spread of education 
is keeping pace with the growth of the population, we find 
that three of these Provinces are managing to outstrip the 
growth of the school-going children, and four are falling 
behind. The latter lost ground to the extent of about a 
million, while the fdrmel- gained grotind to the extent of 
230,000. Bengal added 377,487 children to the list of un- 
fortunate children not at school from 1892-93 to 1901-02, 
that is during ten years. Burma added 141,026 to the 
same list ; the Punjab added 230,269 ; and Madras, 

* See Appendix V for the number of literates and illiterates in 
each of the districts of the Madras Presidency. 
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I am sorry to say, added no fewer than 259, 773. Boinb&y 
on the other hand, managed not only to take up all the 
children caused by the increiiHO of the population, but also; 
to reduce the list of the children not at school by 41,299'; 
the Central Provinces reduced it by 143,481; and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh by 45,053.* Thus 
Burma, Bengal, the Punjab and Madras were falling 
behind during the decade to the extent of 100,000 a year J 
This surely is a most startling fact ! It should induce 
every one to be up ancj doing so as to stop this unplea.sant 
swelling of the list of neglected children of both sexas 
which is operating on such an extensive scale. 



IV. Suggestions towards Improvement in 
Primary Education. 



F late the Viceroy has appointed several important 
Commissions, but it seems to me that the most im- 
portant subject wtus left out. There ought to have 
been a Commission appointed to enquire into-the education 
of the masses, and to suggest means for the spi-ead of pri- 
mary education and how its extension ciin be co-oi-dinated 
with the other- work bf the administration of the country, 
and how funds can be secured for it. . It must surely be the 

^ y 

• See Appendi* IV. 
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anxious desire of the different Governments to provide 
with the same care and foi-esight the means for 
the intellectual development of the masses as it is 
to provide . for the keeping of the people alive . by 
means of the .extension of irrigation "works and of the' 
establishment of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Vast sums of money are spent on these, and not nearly so 
much on the spread of education. A special Commission 
might help to turn the scale in the right direction. 

Further,. there might be an improvemeilt made in the 
higher inspecting agency. This was recommended by the 
Educational Conference of last July. In forwarding -Reso- 
lutions of the Conference to Government the late 
Mr. G. H. Stuart remarked that there was a widespread 
belief that primary education was better cared for in the 
time when there were eight European Inspectors than 
it is at present when there are only two. He was of 
opinion that the Districts are far too large, which stood 
in the way of the Inspectors visiting the primary schools, 
and that the creation of a subordinate class of 
Assistant Inspectors did not make up for the 
reduction in the number of Inspectors. I firmly 
believe that there is a crying need for more Euro- 
pean Inspectors, and that Mr. Stuart's opinion is 
correct. ..For the inspection of piimary schools is wholly, 
, or almost wholly, in the hands of the subordinate staff. 

2 
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There are only four Inspectors, two of them being 
Europeans. The obvious question may be asked :^How 
can four men look after, in co-operation with their 
Subordinates, the 19,193 secondary and primary schook 
for boys, and the 4,707 private elementary vernacular 
boys' schools ? It is impossible. If aggressive work is to 
be undertaken, a larger European staff is assential. Men 
are wanted whp will look at the rural needs with their 
own eyes, and form their own judgment by personal obser- 
vation as to what is required to accelerate the spread of 
elementary instruction. 

Mr. Gait, in the Report on the last Census mentions 
the. hindrances to education and the sentiment which 
prevails against allowing children of low origin to sit with 
those of the higher castes at school. " Its indirect effecte,'' 
he says, " are even more far-reaching, owing to the fact 
that the officers of the Educational Department, with 
■whom the decision practically i-ests as to the locsdities 
where new schools, are to be opened, and what gi-ants-in- 
aid should be given, belong almost exclusively to the 
.small privileged group of high ca.stes. In Bengal, for 
example, excluding forty-four Europeans and Eurasians, 
■who ai'e employed mainly in the administiivtive appoint- 
ments, or in institutions where higher education is 
imparted, there are 137 officers of the Edvication Depart- 
ment, of whom no less than 111 are Bmhmins, Saidyas 
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and Kayasths, only nine are Mahomedans, five are Native 
Christians, and twelve belong to other castes. The lower 
grades of the community are entirely tmrepresented." 

This needs no comment. The personnel of the Madras 
Education Department is very similar. The great major-' 
ity of the staff are Brahmins on whom the develop- 
ment or retardation of instruction so much depends. 
Pride of rank or of caste is apt too often to warp the 
judgment of even the best of men in this country and 
cause them to shut their eyes to the needs of these lower 
in the social scale. This sentiment, if allowed to be operat- 
ive, must disqualify a subordinate officer for his vocation 
and stand in the way of progress. Let there be a much 
larger staff of the higher officers, and let some of them be 
set apart for the sole purpose of going about the country 
and devising means to expand primary education, and 
great and rapid will be the results achieved. 

To say that the people are poor and apathetic in the 
matter of education is poor comfort. There is no reason 
to doubt this. If efforts were put forth by special men, 
a really substantial advance could be made. Those who 
are pushing indnstiy and commerce in Western lands do 
hot wait till people come to them to biiy their goods. • 
They themselves become aggressive and send forth their 
travellers and representatives in order to win over custom- 
ers that they may be led to take what they hb,ve got to 
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sell. Their one aim is to develop their business, and they 
are willing to spend money to gain their ends. Why 
should there not be more of the aggressive spirit shown in 
the fostering and extension of primary education ? "Why < 
should there not be special men set apart for .this purpose 
- — men who should go about endeavouring to- persuade 
people to send their children to .school,, and selecting suit- 
able localities for the opening of new schools? We want 
men like Mr. A. Chattei'ton, who has been specially set 
apart for the fostering of technical education ; men of 
enthusiasm and initiative who will earnestly strive to pro- 
mote this great and important cause. 

The Educational Conference last July was of opi- 
nion that the educational power at present exercised by 
Municipal and District Boards should be transferred to the 
Educational Department, and that the Boards should make 
contributions from their funds for the support of the 
schools which would be transferred under this arrangement. ' 
The view held by the Conference wag that educa- 
tion was not worked with advantage by these Boards, 
and that it would far better if the present dual 
control were abolished. There i.s much to be said for 
this view. Education is going back under the Boawfs 
administration. In 1896-97 there were 3,^61 Local and 
Municipal Board Schools with 154,393 jntpils ; while in 
1902-03 there were 2,681 schools and 144,375 pupils. 
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Thus in seven years there was a fall of 580 schools and 
10,018 pupils. These Boards are specially defective in 
female education. There are only five Upper Primary 
and two Lower Primary Schools for girls in connection 
with the sixty-one Municipalities. The Local Boards 
have only three Upper and one Lower Primary Schools 
for girls. As for secondary schools for girls there 
are only two in all. This is a shamefully meagre 
list. The spread of female education seems to be of no 
concern to the Boards. The whole situation shows that 
the Boards do not take much interest in education. I 
fear that the Board members never look at any of the 
schools in their charge, and I am afraid that the Chairmen 
of Municipalities and the Presidents of Local Boards, have 
not the time to attend to the management of the schools 
of which they are the official managers. It is not possible 
for the President of a Taluk Board, for example, to attend 
to the scho:>ls in his charge. His duties are multifarious. 
He, has to look after the state of the crops and of the people. 
He has to keep his eye on the land records, and grant 
remissions of revenue when necessary.- He has to look- 
after the tanks and minor irrigation works and keep them 
in repair. He is chiefly responsible for the proper 
administration of criminal law by the subordinate magiste- 
rial officers, aiid for law and order in -his division. Hs has 
further to collect the land revenue, and also the forest, 
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income-tnx, tind aljkaii revenue. He has to do with the 
working of the Police, and has to fix the number 
of toddy shops, settle land disputes, and act as a 
First Class Magistrate himself. He has to perform most of 
the , duties of the Collector in his own pai-t of the district. 
I have a great admiration for the members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and for the great work they are doing in 
maintaining a high standard of administration. They are 
very hard worked oflicers, and it is because of this that 
they are not in a position to give sufficient time to the 
work of in,specting and supervising schools in their 
divisions. 

If the transference which the Conference recommended 
does not take place then a representative School Board may 
be created in each district, composed of some of the leading 
men of the district, and also of the principal educational 
officers. The School Board, thus constituted, might 
exercise the power the Boards have and push on education 
much more rapidly and effectively, if properly managed. 
It has been the School Boards that have developed edu- 
cation to ,Such a large extent in Scotlaxud. A new Educa- 
tion Bill for Scotland is before Parliament, one of the 
chief objects of which is to create four general councils of 
education whose business will be to administer the educa- 
tional work for the four great divi.sions of the country, and 
to see that there is proper co-ordination of all the bi-anclies 
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of education tlirougliout the different counties. The 
time has come' for some change to be mad© in Southern 
India., which will cause primary educa-tion to spread as it 
ought, and it may be that School Boards, and general educa- 
tional councils, if constituted, would be a powerful means 
in bringing this about. 

The' old communal idea, so prevalent in India in 
ancient times, might be utili&'ed itiore than it is. The 
village was the unit and it was administered by 
village officers-. A good deal of this administration 
is still in force. The Government has 24,105 ryot- 
wari and inam villages in each of which village officers 
are at work. In addition to these there ought to be the 
yilljage schoolmaster. There are 54,809 villages in the 
Presidency, each with a population under 5,000. If a 
school was established in each of these the present number 
of schools would at once be doubled. But even this addi- 
tion would be greatly vinder the mark. Last year the 
average number of boys and girls in the schools was thirty- 
one for each school; To undertake the education of all 
children o£ school-age about 160,000 a;dditional schools 
would be required. To provide for these schools an educa- 
tion cess might be levied of one anna in the rupee of the 
land revenue assessment. The average land revenue for 
the three years ending with 1901-02 was Rs. 580 lakhs, 
and hence an anna ces.s would yield Rs. 36 lakhs. This 
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■would make a good beginning and provide for 69,000 
additional schools. 

Wealthy Indian gentlemen might show their patriotism 
by endowing educational institutions. Legacies might 
be left in order to do this as was done in connection with 
Pachaiyappa's College and Schools. If the educated and 
wealthy Indians were alert for their country's good, and 
loved to see it rise in intellectual and material greatness, 
they would be the more ready to give some of their wealth 
for education. Think of Japan, and the astonishing 
feats in the application of modern methods of military 
science, and in intrepid daring and skilful strategy, that 
she is showing to the world. What has brought, her to 
this splendid position ? It is her openness to receive new 
ideas; her great thirst for education ; and her determination 
to educate all ranks and classes of her people in her remark- 
able island empire. She has close on five millions of 
children in her elementary schools, as against about 
730 thousand in Madras. What an object lesson this 
is ! Let educated men have a pride in getting the 
children educated. Let them co-opei-ate in inti-oducing 
the new era of compulsory education. This em may at 
once be partly begun in Municipalities and Unions, as is 
the case already with regai-d to vaccination. But they 
must press for it in earnest. May all classes be awakened 
to a sense of their real needs and responsibilities, and be 
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led to be prepared to take advantage of the opportunities 
which are presenting themselves from time to time to 
advance the education of the masses. 



Rural Schools. 



(^'HE Government of India have taken an impoi-tant step 
II j in layingdown the principle that the instruction of the 
" masses requires some differentiation in the courses of 
study in rural schools. The aim of rural schools should be 
to train the children to be observant, and to make experi- 
ments, on however humble a scale, so as to give them some 
intelligent idea of the agricultural operations cari-ied on 
at their very doors, and also to put them in a position 
to protect themselves in their business transactions with 
the landlords and village dealers. The Government of 
the Central Provinces commenced this .system of rural 
education in 1899. Mr. Sharp, in: his Occasional Report 
on this system gives full and interesting details about 
the half time rural schools. In connection with the village 
school there is the Village School Committee, composed 
of the headman and some of the more important villagers. 
The curriculum is framed on the half time system, 
providing elementary instruction suitable for the childi'eri 
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of ryots in the mdrnihg, and permitting them to work in 
the fields oi' in ' the school garden during the rest of the 
day. Pupils have the option of being full time pupil.s if 
they so desire it. To most rural and vernacular schools 
a garden is attached. If a suitable piece of land for a 
garden is not procurable, a garden patch in the vicinity ; 
of the school is made use of, and where even a small piece 
of land is not available flowei-s and vegetables are grown 
in pots in the school verandah. The school garden supplies 
the classes with the object lessons for illustrating 
the various elementaiy lessons given in agriculture and 
in the rearing of plants and vegetables, contained in their 
class books. If success can be achieved in rui-al schools 
in the Central Provinces, why can it not be achieved in 
this Presidency ? 

In Western lands much has been done in this dii'ection. 
In a pamphlet published by Isbister and Co., some years 
ago, giving sketches of Agricultural Teaching in foreign 
countries, we are informed that out of 4,400 schools iu 
Norway and Sweden iii 1873, there were 2,166 schools 
which had gardens attached to them for the purpose of 
giving elementary instruction in agricultm-e. In Austro- 
Hungary, in the same year, 2,000 Primary Schools had 
agricultural cours&s, 3,000 had coui-ses in arboriculture, 
1,500 in bee farming, and 700 iu silk woi-m cultuie. In 
Denmark the half time ruial school luis for many years 
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been in vogue, and at harvest the schools are closed al- 
together so that the children may help in harvesting oper- 
ations. In France, in 1874, ngricultui'al study was followed 
in seventy-six Normal Schools, and in 8, OOP Primary 
Schools, while there were school gardens attached to- 
27,900 Primary Schools. In seventy-four Departments the 
teachers were obliged to give an agricultural direction 
to their teaching. 

"The great Enquete Agricoleoi 1866 revealed the senti- 
ments of the rural population, who expressed their strong 
wish for the introduction of Agricultui-al teaching into 
Primary Schools. One of the questions asked was this: ' Is 
primary instruction conducted iii a way favourable to 
agricnlture, and what is its iniluence upon the choice of 
professions ? ' 

Mr. Pinel then Inspector of Primary Teaching, had the- 
happy idea of collecting from this enormous volume of 
testimony a very interesting volume entitled ' Ensiogne- 
vvent prlmaire en presence de V enquete Agricole.' It is- 
necessary to look through this, collection of authentic 
extracts to see with what unanimity and clearness the 
cultivators, propi'ietors, and Councillors General agreed to 
deimand the refprm of prjjnary teaching, for the sake of 
adding practical and ordinary agricultural teaching as the 
only means of attaching the cbild to the school, and the. 
young man to the country." 
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In Italy tlje Italians have mmle some progress in recent 
times in this direction. Senor Bacelli, when he was 
Minister of Instruction, felt the great need there was for 
."teaching the ignorant peasants to appreciate the value of 
"the teachings of modern science. Mr. Tremayne, in the 
Fortnightly Review for June last year, refers to this. 
Senor Bacelli said " Let us go back to the fields. Let uk 
wake in the new generation the love of the fields. From 
"the little field in which the country schoolmaster will 
"teach experimentally the first notions of agriculture, up 
-through the technical and professional schools, everywhere 
will be awakened lihe Virgilian love for field works. " 
With these sentiments Senor Bacelli launched the 
.■scheme for the establishment of what js called the 
campicello, or little field, and which is attiiched to the 
PHmary School, This system, if carried out, will undoubt- 
•edly improve the condition of the Italian peasimt. It 
■certainly will tend to open up the child's mind, and 
stimulate it to think for itself on what it sees ai-ound. 

Primary education in rui-al ai-ens in thk Presidency liitf 
T)een modelled on the curriculum suited for urban schools. 
There ha.s been no xlifferentiation at all introduced. A 
radical reform is, therefore, needed iji this matter. The 
tendency of the instruction given in ruiiU schools in the 
past ha.s been to divorce the mind of the country child 
from its environment, and to inspire it with ambitions 
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and ideals which are difficult to attain.. The disaffec- 
tion towards rural things, which is too frequently the 
result of the present system of primary education, and 
the strong desire there is for' yoUng people to migrate to 
the cities and towns with a view do rise and become clerks, 
or get into some Government post, would be to a large 
extent mitigated by the establishment of rural schools such, 
as has been described. Such schools would be more suited 
to the large agricultural population, 'forming nearly- 
tlH-ee-fourths of the whole population. 

Let the Director and the Madras Government initiate 
such a sys-tem as is being successfully worked out in the 
Central Provinces, and great good will be the result. I 
have no doubt but such a system of rural schools, if estab- 
lished in this Presidency, would give a great impetus to- 
primary .education. The Director sees the need for the 
spread of primary education, and holds that at least 
Rs. 100 lakhs are needed to bring it about. Why should the 
people not say that this sum must be put into his hands in 
addition to what is being already spent on them ? If the 
people demand it earnestly, and are prepared to make 
some sacrifice to attain the end in view, there is no real 
difficulty in the way. 



CHAPTER II. 
AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS- 

Agricultural Education and Modebx Motoe 
Appliances. 



(4 TTENTIQN ought to he largely drawn to an important 
S article >iy Professoi- A. Chatterton on " Agricultural 
^ Education " in the August number of The Indian 
Review, 1903. It must be admitted that impi-ovement in 
this direction is necessary in a country like India. Indeed, 
there is scai'oely any agricultni-al education anywhei-e 
which is fitted to meet the wants of the rui^l population. 
The question of improving agriculture and of teaching the 
people how to bring it about in a practical fashion stands 
first and foremost. This is becau.se the great mass of the 
population is dependent on iigriculture for a livelihood. Out 
of a population of 38^ millions in the Pi-esidency of 
Madras, 26| 'millions, oi- 69 per cent, ai-e .supported by 
agriculture. The Agenc_y Tracts in the North have as 
many as 81 per cent, dependent on agricultui-e, the four 
Deccan Districts have 71 per cent., while five out of the 
ten Southern Districts mnge from 73| to 80^ per cent. 
Fui-ther, more than u third of the total i-eveinie of 
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Bs. 1,505 lakhs received by Government in 1901-02 was 
got from Land Revenue. To the people who depend 
mainly on agriculture for support, and to the State that 
derives such a substantial sum from the soil, the question 
of improving agriculture and consequently of bringiiig 
more out of the soil is one of supreme importance. All 
other occupations in India, where the mechanical appli- 
«ncei and. varied handicrafts of Western lands have not 
been introduced to any appreciable extent, must sink into 
insignificance, however important and lucrative they may 
be to certain classes, in comparison with agriculture. 

Modern education has been too literary for the mass of 
the rural population. Village schools have been modelled 
on schools best suited for cities and large centres, with the 
result that the ininds of thousands of the people dwelling 
in the country districts have been directed away from the 
importance of agriculture, and the benefits which may be 
dM-ived from it. The owners of land who are educated — 
the Zemindars, Shotriamdars, and big proprietors — too 
often flock to the cities and leave their estates to be manag. 
ed by paid agents, and live in luxury and idleness, and 
in ignorance of the greait-gain they might get by devoting 
their attefttion to introducing the most approved methods 
of agriculture. Absentee landlordism is to be deplored, 
more especially in India, where so much remains yet to 
be done. 
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Kambar, the Tamil poet, has written beautifully in 
praise of agriculture. He ha« said : — " Even students of; 
the Vedas and in other bi'iim-hes of knowledge must wait 
at the door of the husbanliuan. The prosperity of the 
subjects of powerful kings depends on the ploughshare. 
So, who can describe the importance of the agriculturist ? " 
Tiruvalluvar in the Kural has also said : — 

" Howe'er they roam, the world must follow still the 
plougher's team ; 

Though toilsome, culture of the ground as noblest toO 
esteem." 

While admitting that the ryots of India have acquired 
an excellent working, knowledge of cultivation, which 
has been gained through centuries of experience, and 
that garden cultivation, as practised in Coimbatore and 
other places, has been very successfully conducted, it 
must, however, be said that much i^mains to be don© 
in the way of improvement. Dr. Voelcker, in his Report 
on the improvement of Indian agricultui-e, has spoken 
in admiration of garden cultivation and i-emarked that 
it could scarcely be improved upon. This was ten years 
ago. But he evidently did not take into considei-ation 
what could be done with the aid of oil-engines and pumps 
in raising water from wells, river banks, and collections 
of water for irrigation purposes, instead of by bullock 
or human power. The efficiency of the oil-engine and 
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pump for raising water, is greater by far than that of 
any Indian contrivance whatever, and , is greatly cheaper 
in the long run. 

What is wanted is an inexhaustible supply of good sub- 
soil water, and a sufficiently powerful pump, with, of 
course, in addition, a plentiful supply of cooly labour and 
of manure; and the result will be very gratifying to all 
concerned. The outturn will be very much greater and 
more valuable than what can be raised by means of the 
ordinary methods of cultivation.* 

The employment of engines and pumps wojjld not be a 
substitute for the tank and channel systems of -irrigation. 
The great irrigation works, with their thousands of miles 
of main and distributory channels, which have been initiat- 
ed and promoted by the Government of India, have been 
the means of yntold blessing to the country, and are the 
admiiution of the civilised world. The tank system of 
irrigation in South India has been developed about as far 
as it can go, and almost every available watershed harness- 
ed to do its duty in storing the rainfall. Many of the 
tanks, now improved and kept in order by the Government, 
were the work of Hindus long before the advent of the 
British power, and show considerable engineering skill. 

* In Bgypt 4,000 steam pumps are at work in raising water to 
irrigate about 500,000 acres. Why should India be lagging 
behind Egypt ? 

3 
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But these works are intended for, or are pnujtically given 
up to, the irrigation of rice fields. 

Rice requires a large quantity of water to bring it to 
maturity.' Even rice does not yield a high i<etam per acre. 

The average value of crops per acre in the ryotwari 
villages of the Presidency, excluding Malabar and South 
Canata is only Rs, 30 for riee; Rs. 10| for ragi; Rs. 10 
for- cholum.; and Rs. 9 for cumba; The average for all 
f obd-grains is only Rs. 15 per acre; for oil seeds it is Rs.22 
The average for garden produce Ls very much higher and 
more profitable. Chillies bring in on an avei-age Rs. 100; 
turmeric, Rs. 250 ; su^rcane, Rs. 200 ; and tobacco, 
Rs. 100. It is evident therefore that it will not pay to use 
an engine and- pump to raise water for the cultivation of 
food-grains, but it is quite difierent ■ with r^ard to the 
cultivation of the more valuable-crops. With them there is a 
very much greater of margin left for meeting the lai^er 
expenditure of running a pump. According to the table 
given on page 241 of the Land Eevetiue Policy of the Indian 
Government, about 14 per cent, of the total value of the 
erops- raised' is got from the raL^ng of chillies, tui-meric and 
other condiments and spices, sugai-cane and. other sugars, 
tobacco, and orchard and .other garden prodace ; while 
about 66 per cent, is got from the raising of food-grains. 

So long as the tanks aiid irrigation-ehannels exist in 
South India, rice and the other foo<l-grains will conti- 
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nue to be i-aised by surface-flow irrigation, which is 
very easy and suits people who dislike much trouble 
■or exertion. The more valuable crops, however, ~ are 
;generally raised by means of well-irrigation, and this 
is a most laborious process. According to the same 
table there are 826,000 acres of valuable crops under 
■cultivation in Madras. This area could be more than 
trebled if engines and pumps be used on wells with good 
:springs in them. Thousands of acres at present given up 
to ragi, varagu, and other cheap, indifferent grains might 
,1:^ set apart for the raising of garden produce ,in the way 
suggested. At once the average gross value per acre 
would be raised from Rs. 10 to Rs. 150, or about fifteen 
times as much more. 

Another point is, that very many thousands of acres of 
waste or jungle land which are culturable, might, with ad- 
vantage, .be brought under the plough in places where there 
is a good supply of sub-soil water, and if engines and pump^ 
be utilised.* With the present great density of the popula- 
■tion in certain parts of the country — a density which is in- 
•creasing every year — the employment of modern mechanical 
-appliance for raising water for irrigation, the substitution 
•of superior for inferior crops, and the cultivation of every 

* Abouc 6^ million acres of cultivable land are left unoccupied, 
■aud 5} million acres of occupied land are left uncultivated, or li. 
inilliou acres in all. Much of this land might be taken up and 
•cultivated from wells. 
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cultivable acre of waste and jungle land, are subjects of 
supreme importance for the State and for the public. 

But the question arises, can well-irrigation be really 
extended ? Have data been tabulated about the nature of 
wells which can be relied upon ? Has the amount of water 
which a well can supply been determined ? Have the num- 
ber of subterranean lakes which can be profitably tapped 
with wells been ascertained ? The Government have done 
something to throw light on it in instituting a well 
pumping station at Melrosapuram. The Irrigation Com- 
mission Report refers to it in these words: — "We 
have had evidence of the successful working of a 
small oil engine, which was recently set up at a Mi.ssion- 
ary settlement at Chingleput ; and we think that a 
few Government works of the same kind would not 
only give a useful lead vo private enterprise, but would 
also result in the acqui.'iition of very valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the irrigational requii-ements of dry 

crops The records of pump irrigation ai-e of 

exceptional value for experimental or stntLstical purposes 

Moreover, if the works ai-e succes.sful, it is but 

reasonable to hope that private enterprise will follow the 
example set by Government, and that work of tliLs class 
may be multiplied." 

To help to bring about this necessiu-y development on a 
large scale it is essential for Government to lead the -way. 
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and establish a number of well equipped agricultural 
schools, such as Mr, Chatterton has sketched out in his 
interesting articles with the hope that leading ryots will 
follow and extend the improved methods of irrigation far 
and wide. He proposes to establish 150 of these "schools 
throughout the Presidency with a view to show the ryots 
how to develop well ii-rigation and to grow valuable crops 
by taking advantage of modern motors and appliances for 
irrigation and agricultural purposes. These schools would 
act as demonstration farms for adult ryots and as train- 
ing institutions for their children. He suggests that the 
.schools might be carried on by District Committees, 
who could be directed or guided by an expert officer 
appointed by Government. He enters into detail as 
to the kind of men who should manage these rural in- 
stitutions, and points out the necessity there is for ob- 
taining a proper site for them, with plenty of water for 
irrigation. He adds that an engine and pump are abso- 
lutely essential, and also an aermotor to supplement the 
engine-pump supply. At least 35 acres of land are re- 
quired to give proper scope to these motor-pumping arrange- 
ments. The land should be cultivated by the pupils of the 
school as far as possible, and the whole concern should be 
run on commercial lines. Efforts should be put forth to 
improve cultivation in order to give an ocular demonstra- 
tion to the ryots of the benefits to be derived from 
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ibproved methods of cultivation and so influence them to 
go and do likewise, and thus increase their capital aijd 
fheir material happiness. 

He advocates the opening of industrial classes in carpen- 
try and iron work in connection with each of thesb' rural 
schools so that the pupils may learn how to make and 
mend agricultui-al implements, carts, wheels,' and water 
lifts, and also how to build houses. They should also be 
taught how to manage all kinds of agricultui-al machinery.' , 
The schools should also be the centres for ryots to bring 
their seeds and sugarcane to be crushed and their cotton 
to be ginned. A further developtnent would be the estab- 
lishment of gardens, oi-chards, poultry yards, and stock 
yards. He thinks that each school should be .started on a 
capital outlay of Rs. 10,000 and believes __that, if they are 
properly managed they will pay, and be excellent object 
lessons to those interested in agricultm-e. 

Such schools should be established in each Taluk. Their 
educative value will be very great and widespread. Their 
successful establishment will give a decided stimulus to 
private effort throughout the country. These schools will 
be quite different from the experimental farms, and agri- 
cultural colleges, which are already in existence, and 
will be more easily seen and their influence will be 
more easily felt. Wealthier rj'ots could astablisli pumping 
stations for themselves, and train boys and labourers to 
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manage high class cultivation, and even they might go the 
length of introducing electrical installations for. driving: 
electrical motor-piimps on all their wells within their 
estates, as has been done in the orchards of California.- I 
would earnestly commend Professor Chatterton's scheme- to 
Govei-nment and to well-to-do-ryots. The scheme is being 
carried out to a considerable extent already at IVLelrosapu- 
ram ; several developments have still to take place, however. 
The Government have passed an order to establish five 
of these schools in selected places. 
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II. WEiiL Irrigation. 



'HAT much has yet to be done to increase the area of 
cultivation and the productiveness of the soil in 
India is a truism which the people of the country are 
more and more beginning to realise. As agriculture is.. 
one of the most important branches of industry its im- 
provement demands attention. The population is rapidly 
increasing under the protecting care and excellent adminis- 
tration of the Government. More mouths than ever 
have to be fed, and hence the need for producing 
more food from the soil is becoming more clamant 
than ever. The Irrigation Commission was appointed 
to try to point out how the problem can be solved. 
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Its Report is a monument of research, expert views, 
and far-reaching, clear-sighted polfcy. Its suggestions,' 
when carried out, will benefit the country much and 
help to mitigate the horrors of famine in so far an they 
can be mitigated by the ingenuity and foresight of man. 
One of the things it strongly urges is the extension of well 
irrigation. It says that " it is certain that there is no 
single Province in which this form of irrigation might not 
be very largely extended with advantage," and that the 
construction of wells in all those tracts in which they can 
be usefully sunk should be liberally encouraged. 

Well iiTigation is no new thing. The use of wells for 
cultivation has come down from ancient times. It is 
difficult to trace back its history in this or other countries, 
however. Schrader in his " Prehistoric Antiqitities of the 
Aryan Peoples " says that in the Gathas agriculture is put 
as secondary to cattle breeding, and that iiTigation of the 
soil is not mentioned; He says it is different with regai-d 
to the Ii'anians, who were, as stated in the Avesta, settled 
agriculturists, and who practised irrigation with technical 
skill. When Alexander the Great was in India in 327 
B. C. he dug large wells in the waterlesss pnrtvs near the 
mouth of the Indus in order to make them habitable. This 
is related by Arrian and the author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraian Sea. Layard tells us that Assyria owed its 
ancient fertility to artificial irrigation and that the people 
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skillfully constructed machines for raising water to their 
-fields, and he gives a picture of men raising water by means 
of picotas on the banks of the Euphrates, which was taken 
from one of the bas-reliefs found among the ruins of the 
great palace of Sennacherib, who lived 700 B. C. In 
Egypt well irrigation goes back to the time of the Pha- 
roahs, or to times even earlier than this. The picota and 
the Persian wheel are seen there to this day in raising 
water from wells as was done probably 3,000 years ago. It 
was one of the pleasures of my life to look upon theluxuriant 
green vegetation in the valley of the Nile, being the result 
of irrigation by means of the water from the canals and 
the numerous wells which are in use. It was near ' 
Heliopolis that I got the idea of the Persian wheel, and 
the desire to introduce it in our settlement, in South India, 
and irrigate from one of the wells. 

Though wells have beerf used for irrigation purposes in 
India for many generations, it is only in comparatively 
recent times that they have been extensively used in 
cultivation. In Bengal, on the West Coast, in Assam, and 
Burma they are not required, as a rule, on account of the 
copiousness of the rainfall. In other Pi-ovinces, however, 
they are much used, and form an exceedingly important 
factor in agriculture. Within the ten years ending with 
1902 the increase in the number of permanent wells, as 
shown in the Irrigation Commission Report, is very great. 
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In Madia*, Bombay, the Punjab, and the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh the increaae is 366,095, or at the rate 
of 28-4 per cent, in the ten years. In British territory 
in these Provinces there are over 2,615,000 wells, 
which irrigate nearly 13 million acres, or about the 
half of all private irrigation works, or three-tenths 
of all State and private ini^tion works put together. 
There is, therefore, a vast sum of money invested in 
iri-igation wells, and this clearly indicates the ■ immense 
value which the i-yots put upon this particular branch of 
agriculture. Assuming that each of these wells cost 
Rs. 150 on an average to sink, the cost of con.struction 
represents a sum equal to about Rs. 39 crores. 

Field wells are of great importance in ordinary years, 
but their value is vastly enhanced in years of drought. 
Some no doubt fail after a prolonged season of scanty 
rainfall, and through the lowering of the sub-soil 
level, but, as a rule, they do not fail at such times 
immediately and completely. In a dry year the tendency 
of the ryots is to give up i-aising valuable garden 
crops under wells, and take to i-aising ordinarj' cereal 
crops ovei' a larger area around the wells. Mr. Mollison, 
Director-General of Agriculture in India, said to the Irri- 
gation Commission that the well-irrigated ai-ea in the 
Bombay Presidency inoi-eased in the famine year 1899-1900 
by about 100,000 Mras, while the general irrigation area 
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declined, and that the rice ai'eas were largely unSown and 
the tanks throughout the Districts of Kaira and Ahmeda- 
bad, where three-fourths of the increase took place, were 
dried up. The ryots could cultivate from 10 to 12 acres 
under each well in the famine year, and raise three 
crops, on three different areas, such as cholum, wheat- 
and varagii. There was no dearth of manure in the 
famine year and the crops raised were enormous. The 
fodder grown in Northern Gujerat at that time by 
means of the wells kept alive many of the cattle > 
Mr. Mollison also said : — " The value of cultivation of this 
kind in producing food for man and beast, in ' providing 
useful home labour and in keeping people off relief works- 
cannot be lightly discounted. I believe that a pukka well 
could, with advantage, be constructed in every position 
occupied by a kacheha well in the late famine and in thou- 
sands of other favourable positions throughout the alluvial 
tracts of Northern Gujerat. Such wells would- be uncom- 
monly useful in an ordinary season and in a year of drought 
or famine would provide water sufficient for very extensive 
irrrigation," 

In the Punjab, in the same famine year, the value of 
well irrigation was very strikingly exemplified. Mr. Sykes, 
Director of Land Records in that Province, furnished the 
Commission with tables giving full details for each District 
for eleven years. He took the year 1891-92 as a normal 
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year, and 1899-lSOO as a famine year in order to showthe 
Area under cultivation in a famine year as compared with 
the area of cultivation in a normal yesir under wells. The 
following is a suminai-y of the tables ; — 





Normal 


Famine 


PUNJAB. 


Tear. 
(1891-2). 


year, 
(1899- 
1900). 


(I) Fourteen Districts which maintained 
or iiicreHted the.Kres^ uprter each, well in 
the famine year. 

Number of wellB 


125.930 


157,788 


Total arfeii irrigated by tliei»e well«. 


1,263,715 


1,729,108 


Average namber of sores for each well ... 


10 


11 


Increaf^e in area in acre< in famiiic year.. 




465,393 


Increase in number of wells ... 


... 


31,858 


(II) Fifteen Districts which decreased 
■sli^htiy under each well. 
Number of veils 


148,836 


190.a»0 


T>.ital acres irriirattd by iliese wells 


a432.145 


2,425,490 


Average number of acres irriirated by 
each' well ... 


16 


13 


Decrease in area in acres in famine year. 




6655 


Increase iii number of wells 




42,004 
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Thws the total number of wells at work in the famine 
year was close on 349,000, and the area irrigated by them 
was 4,155,000 acres, which is nearly equal to the area irri- 
gated by the great State canals in that Province, amounting 
to 4,244,000 acres. This shows an increase of 73,862 wells 
and of 459,000 acres over the figures for 1891-02, and 
reflects great credit on the Punjab ryots and on the Admi- 
nistration which helped to produce this tnily magnificent 
i-esult. The blessing caused by it must have been immense. 
If the yield per acre under each well be taken at only Rs. 50 
in the famine year, the enormous sum of' Rs. 2,076 lakhs' 
must have been put into the pockets of the cultivators who 
had the good fortune to possess such valuable wells, of 
which nine-tenths were permanent masonry wells. No 
more excellent example than this can be given in favour of 
well irrigation. Every successful well which is construct- 
ed helps to lessen the famine expenditure by the State, 
provides congenial work for the people at their doors, and 
prevents them from physical and moral deterioration. 
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111. Extension of Well Ibeigation. 



a NE of the pressing needs of the day in India is the 
III extension of irrigation by wells. It is a practical 

T question and a question of ways and means. The 
possibility of constructing wells depends on the depth and 
nature of the underground water supply, and on the land 
jf soil in which 'they are sunk. It also depends on the 
neans at the disposal of those who wish to sink them. In 
many districts in India there are numerous undergroimd 
tresh water reservoirs, lakes or seas. These freshwater 
reservoirs do not consist of mere hollow places beneath 
ihe surface of the soil which are filled with water, but 
;hey consist of soil, sand, gravel, decaying i-ocks 
)r other sub-soil material, which is saturated with 
ivater. Underlying this water is some impervious 
stratum of rocks, or stiff clay, through which tlie 
ivater cannot pass, and by which the water is maintain- 
ed at a certain level in acconlance with the season of the 
i^ear. The largest of these undei-liea the surface of the 
ground in the great alluvial tracts between Peshawai- and 
Zlalcutta, and may be called nn underground sea whose 
ivater is inexhaustible. It is chiefly in the centre of this 
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subterranean sea that water is raised for irrigation 
purposes. Between Delhi and Benares it is literally 
honeycombed with wells. In the North-West Provinces 
wells irrigate no less than 5| million acres. In the 
Madras Presidency such reservoirs or lakes occur along 
the low Ijdng tiuct which runs down the eastern and 
south-eastern par^ts of the Presidency. They occur also in 
inland parts where depressions in the surface of the 
ground exist, and where hard rock or beds of clay lie under- 
neath to conserve the sub-soil water. Further, in the 
paddy fields of the irrigation tahks these reservoirs exist 
under the fields, and under the surface of the sand in the 
river beds an abundance of water flows on slowly to the 
sea though not perceptible to the eye of man. 

A survey of the existing wells and of the countiy so as to 
ascertain with precision where they might, with advantage, 
be sunk is needed. The sub-soil levels in December and 
June should be ascertained, and also the level in times of 
drought. A survey of this kind was made in 1883 in the 
country lying between the Ganges and the Jumna rivers 
in the Fatehpur District of the North-West Provinces. 
Five diagrams of cross sections in connection with this sur- 
vey are given in Colonel Olibborn's " Roorliee Treatise on 
Civil Engineering" and these show the depth of the sub-soil 
levels in the hot and cold months of the year, respectively. 
A survey of this kind is necessary, and has been recommended 
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by the Irrigation Commission. It should be under- 
taken by all Provincial Govei-nments before any serious 
attempt be made to extend irri.uMtion by wells on a compre- 
hensive scale. The reason for this is that the underground 
level of water rises and falls during the year periodically, 
and depends on the amount of rainfall and the extent of 
percolation from the surface collections of water or from 
canals. It is always highest after the rains and lowest iu 
June ; but it reaches its lowest level after a series of yeiirs 
of scanty rainfall. The object should be to ascertain 
the lowest famine level, and then sink the wells lower than 
this in order to have a perennial supply, and thus be 
independent of the rainfall. The bottoms of many of the 
existing wells. are higher than the famine sab-soil level, 
and therefore they fail in famine times. To deepen many 
of the present wells would be to tap an inexhaustible supply. 
There is untold wealth to be acquired if the sub-soil 
water supply be tapped as it ought. More enterprise on 
the part of the ryots, and more determination to work hai"d 
so as to utilise the opportunities they possess in impro\'ing 
their condition, are wanted. The judicious advice and help 
of the Government are also required. If the.se be put into 
opeiation, there can be no question as to the beneficial 
results to the country which will follow. It is indeed sad 
to think that,, in times of draught, no use is made of the 
many underground reservoii-s, wliich, if tapped with proper 
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wells, would make the iron-bound surface of the 
ground smile witk waving green crops to feed the 
starving people around, and keep them from the relief works 
and from demoralisation in character. Every well which 
properly reaches the underground supply is a boon, and 
this boon cannot be over-estimated in a period of drought. 
The smallness of means prevents many of the ryots from 
sinking wells. Pecuniary help, promptly given, is needed. 
Hitherto the Loans Acts in this Presidency do not seem to 
have been very popular. In 1902-03, for example, loans 
to the value of Rs. 64,871 were given for the, construction 
of 371 new wells, and. of Rs. 42,681 for the repair of 331 
old wells. The area covered by these wells was 3,305 
acres. This is not much for the Madras Presidency. There 
ought to be ten times the number of wells sunk every year. 
The depth of the sub-soil level frequently stands in the way 
of well construction. It will .scarcely pay to raise water by 
means of indigenous contrivances if the level be much 
over 30 feet from the surface. In Coimbatore the spring 
levels run down to 35 feet, and in the Palladam Taluk they 
are 38 feet. In the Shahpur District of the Punjab the 
average water level is 25 feet, and in Gujerat the level is 
from 20 to 40 feet in favoured tracts. The same is pro- 
bably the case in South India, In the paddy fields under 
the tanks the water level is only about four feet down, 
and in many instances the level in the cold weather is the i 

4 
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same as the surrounding fields. The highest level in the 
engine well at Melrosapuran) was nine feet from the 
surface in December last, and the lowest in May, seven 
months before, when it reached 18 feet from the 
surface — this well is not near paddy fields irrigated by a 
tanjt. 

The difiiculties in South India are nothing like those in 
the Bikanir State, where the average sub-soil level is 270 
feet down. There the water is being profitably raised by 
means of electrical motor-pumps for irrigating the fields. 
In the Madras Presidency the water level seems to be fairly 
well situated in many places, and no insuperable difficulties 
in lifting it seem to stand in the way, and prevent the 
ryots utilising the existing underground supplies, with 
advantage to themselves. 

■Another obstacle in the way of well sinking is the lack 
of manure. This oftentimes is a i-eal check. Though 
lifting from- a well affords a sure .supply, and though it 
never over-saturates the soil nor varies, it will not pay 
properly unless valuable garden crops are grown ; iind 
valuable garden crops cannot be grown without a plentiful 
supply <rf suitable manure. Such crops exhaust the soil, 
and abundance of manure must be applied to ranintain the 
fertility of the soil. This is understood by all shi-ewd 
cultivators. But even if there be manui-e at hand the 
ordinary cultivator grudges the cost of manui-e, awl never 
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dreams of spending a large sum on manure in order to 
secure a large profit. Generally the method of cultivation 
is defective, and the yield in consequence is comparatively- 
poor. In out-of-the way villsiges it is often hard to get a 
sufficient supply of manure, but in most places tank silt 
can be got. This is a valuable kind of manure, which ' 
should be used moi-e than it is. Green manure may be 
grown and ploughed in. Mr. Mollison said to the Irriga- 
tion Commission: — " I can, from personal knowledge, state 
that, in every district where well irrigation is extensively 
practised, the dung and urine of cattle; litter, leaves, tank 
mud and other useful organic matter, household waste and 
in some out-districts night soil, are collected with scrupul- 
ous care and are much better conserved than before there 
was extension of well irrigation." Thos6 who seek to irri- 
gate by means of wells must act like this and conserve 
every kind of available manure. 

One of the most beneficial ways of extending well irrigation 
is by adding largely to the number of supplemental wells in 
the ayakats or paddy fields of the irrigation tanks, and in the 
vicinity of the State irrigation canals. In the Madras Pre- 
sidency in 1900-01 there were 33,174 tanks which irrigated 
over 2g million acres in Ryotwariand Zemindary tracts. 
But irrigation- under these tanks is vei-y precarious^ and 
entirely, or almost entirely, depends on the rainfall. In an 
ordinary year no difiiculty is experienced, but when the 
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vains are defective the crops cannot be matured without well 
water. In bad years the tanks are entirely dried up. In 
the paddy fields under the tanks the level of the sub-soil 
water is higher than it is elsewhere, because the underground 
water is not only fed by the rainfall, but also by percolation 
from the neighbouring tank. Canal engineers in the Eunjab 
say that the canals have raised the underground level 10 ft. 
higher than it was before the canals were formed. This 
is true, I believe, in the tank ayakats. There is always 
abundance of sub-soil water under the paddy fields though 
in famine times it goes down some feet. Deep wells in the 
paddy fields have been found to be very serviceable in years 
of defective rainfall, and in the total failure of the rains. 

In the Madras Presidency there are 144,000 supplement- 
al wells but they do not appear to be uniformly distribut- 
ed ; how this is so it is hard to understand. In the Madras 
Land Revenue Reports for 1 902-03 it is stated that nearly 
Rs. 9| lakhs were remitted in 1901-02 for waste, shavi or 
short crop, and tirwdkammii, or the diflference between wet 
and dry assessment. In the Laiid Revmiue Policy of the 
Indian Government it is shown that between ybaZw 1261 
and 1308, (1851-52 and 1898-99) the enormous sum of over 
Rs. 398 lakhs was remitted for waste on account of want of 
water. The remissions refer to land under the tanks, as 
no assessment is remitted for ordinary, " dry " land. In 
the great famine year of 1876-77 no less than Rs. 46 lakhs 
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were remitted, because the tanks were empty. Now, had 
there been a sufficient number of wells in paddy fields under 
each tank and had they been deep enough to tap the inex- 
hiustible supply which underlies them, such large remis- 
sions would not have been called for. That ryots are ready 
to work wells in such terrible emei'gencies as occur when 
periods of drought come can be easily proved. Foi' example, 
the ryots in the Bahwalpur State found by experience that 
the water brought to tljem by the State inundation 
canals was an uncei-tain quantity, and that they had 
security from the use of wells, and could earn a good 
profit by their use. They accordingly sent in applica- 
tions for takavi advances on loan to sink wells in their 
fields to the extent of Rs. 1 1 lakhs, and within two years 
they had received and spent Rs. 9 lakhs from State 
funds on this praiseworthy enterprise. 

There ought to be a supplemental well for every three 
acres of the area under each tank. Evei-y cultivator of 
tank-watered land should strive to have this ratio carried 
out. Three acres and a well should be his standard. In 
Northern Oudh a man will marry a grove to a well, and will 
not touch the fruit of the trees, nor drink the water of the 
well, till the marriage ceremony is performed. He links 
the two together. Why should the ryots of South India not 
link every three acres of their paddy fields to a well ? If a 
well be dug for every three acres, it would protect the 
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people against famine to a large extent. To effect this, 
however, there would require to be 859,000 supplemental 
wells, instead of the 144,000 at present. But it must 
be borne in mind that wells must be sunk below the hot 
weather sub-soil level to be efficient. Ryots, as a rule, are 
unable to sink them thus far on account of the great inflow 
of water. In one well not faf from Chingleput six puMas 
at work vigorously could not keep down the inflow. Hence 
the deepening of a well can only be done effectively 
by means of an engine and ]pamp, as we have 
proved at Melrosapuram. Government should employ 
a travelling staff of well sinkers who with portable engine 
and pump could complete the work at a reasonable cost 
when the ryot can go no further with his primitive 
mfethods. This should certainly be done in the paddy fields 
of the tanks, and so ensure a constant supply of water and 
be independent of the rainfall. 

If such supplemental wells, as well as other wells' in 
" dry " land be sunk, it would literally put hundreds of 
lakhs of rupees into the pockets of the cultivators, and 
secure to the Government the land assessment due for well 
cultivation. Wise initiative and guidance on the pai-t of 
the Goveinment and of all leaders of Indian thought are 
needed in order that this desirable and indispensable 
exten.sion in well irrigation may become tin accomplished 
fact in the near future. 
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IV. Well Improvement. 



A S well irrigation is now an important factor in Indian 
l| agriculture it is expedient that it should be Is^rgely 
" extended, and that each well should be made 
to do as much duty as it can. In connection with 
irrigation canals the cubic feet per second of the 
discharge which passes along the canal channel, and 
the number of acres which the discharge can irrigate^ 
can be determined with precision. The number of acres 
irrigated is the measure of the duty of the canal. The 
duty of a well has hitherto been an uncertain quan- 
tity. The same precision, however, can now be deter- 
mined with regard to wells by the method which has 
been adopted at Melrosapuram through the aid of 
Government. Ryots had no definite knowledge regard- 
ing the inflow of their wells. They merely sank the 
wells a little below, the sub-soil level in the hot weather, 
and were satisfied with this. If they got enough water to 
irrigate the small area around the well which they thoyght 
they could manage to cultivate, they were ,plea.sed. They 
knew tha,t whatever water they ,lifted in the dlaytime would 
be replenished in the night. As a rule they never enquired 
whether the quantity they took out could be increased and 
the cultivated area under the well correspondingly extended. 
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The duty of a well varies very considerably. In the 
Punjab in the famine year, 1899-1900, the aversige area 
under 148,000 wells was eleven acres, and for 201,000 other 
wells it was thirteen acres. This shows a wonderfvd high 
efficiency. In the North- West Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh the wells with 28 ft. mean depth of water from the 
surface, according to Colonel Clibbom, can by means of 
mhotes worked by cattle irrigate 8 '80 acres ; wells with 
32 ft. mean depth, worked by men can iirigate 5 acres; 
and wells with 15 ft. depth with the picota, or rathumi, 
worked by men can irrigate 2"77 acres. In the Deccan 
and Southern - Mahratta country a well with a single 
mhote will irrigate 3^ to i acres of ordinary crops, and 2 
or 2| acres of valuable crops. According to the Irrigation 
Report the average area for each well in this Presidency is 
3'2 acres. Much in Madras has, therefore, yet to be done 
to improve the existing wells, and increase the area 
under each. What can be done in this direction ? The 
Melrosapuram experiment can throw light on the methods 
required to bring this about. , 

The experiment began in March, 1902, on the central well 
of the farm. This well was 24 ft. wide at the mouth, 21 ft. 
wide at the bottom, and its depth was 23 ft. The place 
in which it was sunk was covered with jungle scrub, when 
the land was assigned by the Government for the pui-pose 
of founding the farm. The soil is red and pa.sses into 
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■decaying and friable rock at the bottom of the well. The 
well was dug in 1893, and a picota put up to raise the 
water. After some time a Persian wheel was Constructed 
■of dui^ble materials, which was able with a 12-ft. lift to 
raise 3,500 gallons an hour. When the water level went 
<iown some of the buckets had to be taken off to lessen the 
pull on the bullocks' necks, and this reduced the efficiency 
■of the wheel to about 2,000 gallons an hour. With the 
Persian wheel the well was able to irrigate about five 
a,cres. 

Then began the experiment under the supervision of 
Mr. Chatterton which lasted from March, 1902, to the 31st 
March, 1903. The objept was to ascertain the amount of 
inflow of sub-soil water into the well. The picota and 
Persian wheel were worked day and night with relays of 
men and bullocks, but it was not found possible to un- 
water the well. The level was reduced to about 5 ft. or 18 
ft. from the surface, and ttien remained stationary, the in- 
flow being equal to the amount taken out. Mr. Chatterton 
then set up a 3g h. p. oil-engine and a 3-inch centri- 
fugal pump driven by pulleys and belts, which soon 
emptied the well. The- inflow at that time, which amount- 
ed to about 60,000 gallons a day was insuflicient to 
keep the pump going properly. Arrangeinents were then 
made to increase the inflow. The well was deepened by 
sinking a small well in the bottom, 15 ft. by 7 ft. in depth, 
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and then by, running four adits or tunnels at the bottom 
of the small well, radiating in four directions. This made 
the well 30 ft. deep, and increased its area by 2,526 cubie 
feet, and produced a much greater hyflraulic pressure at 
the bottom, and a larger collecting area. 

The inflow was increased from 60,000 gallons to 100,000 
gallons a day in the most favourable period of the 
year, in December, but on the 20th July, when it was 
tested, it had decreased to 67,000 gallons a day. The 
engine ran during the experiment for three periods 
daily of from two to three hours each. The water wa& 
pumped out and the engine stopped untU there were 
several feet of water in the well. This was repeated day by 
day three times a day for eleven months. The average 
lift was 25 ft. and thp cost was from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per 
mensem. The water was given free of charge to the boy& 
of the Agricultural School and the tenants. It was found 
that it would not pay to cultivate paddy, ragi-, varagu^ 
and other inferior crops with water i:ai«ed by an engine 
and pump, but that, if valuable crops wei-e cultivated, a 
good profit would be got. On 1st April, 1903, the engine 
and pump were ha,nded over as a loan, and the experiment 
was continued at the expense of the Mission. 

The second stage of the experiment had now been reach- 
ed, and the object was to ^nd o\it how much area the 
pump could profitably imgate, as compared with the lifting 
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arrangements in vogue before. It was found that the 
area eoukl be extended to about twenty acres, or four times 
the area irrigated by the Persian wheel. This result is of 
great importance in well irrigation, and of a most interest- 
ing character, as it shows what might be accomplished 
elsewhere in this country. Some of the data ftirived at 
may be given. The engine was worked for 831 hours on 
155 days from the 1st April to the 31st lilarch, 1904, at a 
cost of Rs. 435. The excellent rain which fell during the 
period saved a good deal of expense, as for a considerable 
number of days the pump water was not required. The 
driver is one of the lads residing on the farm. He gets 
only Rs. 6 a month, and can inanftgethe engine well. No 
special difficulty in managing the engine has yet arisen. 
If any breakage occurs it is immediately taken to Madras 
and repaired. 

The average lift for the year was 24 ft. and more than 
seven million gallons were raised by the pump in alL 
On 194 occasions the pump emptied the well, and on 140 
other occasions it partly un watered it. It was found that, 
if there were 6 ft. of water in the well when the pump 
was started, and if this was empcied out, and the 
proce,ss repeated throughout the '24 hours, the maximum 
cubic feet of water could be got out of the well 
in a day. The absolute inflow could then be ascertained 
with precision. Two special observations were made to 
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determine the amount of inflow— ron the • 24th Decembei-, 
1903, and on the 6th April, 1904. On the former date 
the sub-soil level was at its highest, and on the latter it wa« 
Jipproaching its lowest. Ob-sei-vations to ascei-tain the 
number of feet of fall of water when the engine was at 
work, and of the rise of water after it had stopped, were 
-taken every hour for eighteen hours in December. In 
April the rise was only taken. These were plotted on 
section paper and the curves drawn. The December 
observations showed that the inflow amounted to 5,718 
gallons an hour, and' the April onas to 3,126 gallons an 
hour. By suitable pumping 139,000 gallons in the twenty- 
four hours could have been taken out in December, and 
70,000 gallons in April. 

A third experimental stage has now been reached. At 
about twelve yards from the engine well a lai-ge stoi-age 
■well has been dug and is nearly completed; It is 33'8 feet 
wide at the mouth, 30 feet wide at the bottom, and 30 feet 
deep. It is connected with the engine well by a tunnel, 
thi-Ough which a num can easily pass. The area of the 
new well is 23,353 cubic feet. The ol)ject of the 
new well is to enlarge the collecting area and so 
produce a greater volume of water for the pump to 
raise in the morning when it begins the work of the day. 
The addition of this large well gives thi-ee times more work 
to the pump to do, and thus a lai'ger »re«. of cultivation 
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will be covered. As soon as the well is completed it will 
be tested by means of the new measuring cistern recently- 
built at the mouth of the engine well. 

The three stages of the experiment are these : — 

(a) The well as originally dug 

whose capacity was ...9 353 cul)ic feet, 

(ft) Addir.ioiiiii t)irrini/li deepening 

and mxking the rmir adiis ...2,526 „ ,, 

(«) Additional new well in proxi- 
_ mity to it ...23 353 „ „ 



Total Hrea ol:' the whole well 

system ... ... 35,232 .cubjo feet. 

Over 200,000 gallons can now be taken out of the well 
in twenty-four hours as compared with 60,000 gallons, 
at the beginning of the experiment. The Melrosapuram 
well wa.s but an ordinary well at the outset. Most wells- 
could be improved in the same way, and made to do more 
duty. . If an engine and pump be put up at a well, the 
well should be 12 to 15 ft. below the subi-soil level in June 
so that a sufficient supply may be got. To increase the 
supply to the maximum extent one or more .storage wells 
should be sunk near the main well, and linked to it by an 
underground passage. This requires money, but it is 
money which will be easily recouped by carefully carrying 
on the intensive cultivation of valuable crops. 

•^fr- 
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V. Results from Intensive Cultivation. 



SURNING to the cultivation, which ha-s been the out- 
come of the experiment in well improvement, the 
result has been satisfactory in so far a-s it could be 
determined ' in the first year when, so much had to be 
■done in forming the main and distributory channels, 
and in bringing the fields into the proper condition. 
When the f arnl was begun in 1893 the -tenants cultivated 
paddy, - ragi, varagu, and other ordinary crops on a 
varum rent, but got only from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 an acre 
out of it. All was changed when a portion of the farm 
area was set apart for intensive cultivation under the 
pump. The greater part of this portion is cultivated by 
the boys of the Agricultural School, nineteen in number, 
under the supervisio^n of a teacher and a maistry. The 
whole is superintended by the Rev. M. L. Jivaratnam, 
the Pastor. Valuable crops such as sugarcane, plantains, 
saffron, and chillies had to be raised to meet the cost of 
cultivation. The saffron from vai-ious causes was not 
a success. 

With regard to the sugareane and plantains it wn.s 
different. Only 48 cents, or nejvrly half an aci-e, of the 
cane was put down to ascertain how it would grow in the 
.soil of the farm. It proved to. be a great success. It was 
planted on the 25th May, 1903, and up to the end of 
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Ma,rch, 1904, the value of the cane was Rs. 254. The culti- 
Tation expenses were Es.^110, leaving a profit of over 
Es. 144. This represents a yield of gross produce of 
Es. 530 per acre, and a cleai' profit of Es. 300 per acre. 
The cane was sold chiefly for eating, which is the most 
profitable- way of disposing of it. Had it been crushed and 
the juice turned into jaggery, the profit would not have 
been so much. As it is, the yield of the soil is therefore 
more than twenty-five times the amount which was taken 
out of the soil in accordance wtth the old conventional, 
poverty-stricken mode of cultivation everywhere prevalent 
in this country. The success in cane-growing may be 
attributed to the uniformity, and regularity in the 
watering, the absence of water-logging, and the 'heavy 
manuring. In the 48 cents of land a hundred cai-ts of 
tank silt and thirty cai-ts of Municipal manure were used. 

The plantains were also a success, but did not yield the 
same profit as the cane. Take the plot No. 48 containing 
1'33 acres. It was planted in September, and October, 
1902, and received a hundred carts of silt and thirty-six- 
carts of Municipal manure. It was watered regularly once 
in seven days. Up'to the end of February, 1904, there was 
sold of the produce from the plot Es. 272-13-2, and if the 
value of the young shoots, the cores and fibres in the 
stems, and the fibre and manure in hand be added, the 
total value, exclusive of the bunches on the plants, would 
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be Rs. 351-2-6. The total charges for cultivation were 
Rs. 140-11-4, leaving a profit at the rate of Rs. 105-6-3 
per acre per annum. Nothing in plantain cultiva- 
tion is lost at the farm. The flowers and bqnches of 
the fruit, the cores and fibre in the stems, the leaves of the 
shoots and the shoots themselves, and the manure which is 
got from the pulp and leaves which cannot be sold, are all 
utilised and turned to account. Whenever a bunch is cut 
down, the plant is also cut down and taken to the extract- 
ing knives, and the fibre is taken out and made into 
excellent ropes. As cane and plantain cultivation is an 
exhausting process, the yield for a number of years should 
be taken so as to get the average profit per acre. Rotation 
of crops has also to be taken into consideration. 

With regard to sugarcane cultivation it can be profitably 
made into jaggery on an extensive scale without glutting 
the market. India is not producing all it needs, and 
has to import a large quantity. Mr. Tozer in his book 
on "British India and its Trade'' states that 5^ millions 
cwts. of sugar were imported into India from foreign 
countries to the value of over 3| million pounds sterling, 
or Rs. 565 lakhs, in 1900-01. 
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The imports of sugar are as follows : — 





1900-1. 


1896-7. 


Mauriiius 


£1,599,000 


1,169.000 


Au jlria- H u ngary 


1.032.000 


87,000 


Germany 


305,000 


584,000 


China, Hucgkong 


384,000 


119.000 


Java 


150,000 


66000 


Other countries 


300,000 


76,000 




Total... £3.770,000 


£2,101,000 



There has been an enormout; growth in the imports of 
foreign sugar during the past twenty-five years. During 
the five years ending with 1900-1 the increase was nearly 
80 per cent. There is^ theref ore^ a great field in India for the 
production of sugar, not only for its own consumption, 
but also for export to other countries. It would surely be 
an excellent thing if ryots were induced to grow more 
sugar, at least for consumption in India, and thus save 
the very large sum paid jbo foreign coiintries. If two or 
three million acres were set apart for this valuable crop in 
the Presidency, instead of the few thousands of acres at 
present under cultivation, a substantial increase to the 
incomes of the ryots would be the result. The poor ryot 
would have to exemse patience during the ten months or 
so the crop is being grown, and then he would be rewarded 
with a profit of at least Rs. 100 an acre on the area 
watered by his picota or mhote from his well. 

The two examples given above show that sugarcane and 
plantain cultivation, if carried on by means of modern 

5 
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motor-pumping arrangements and carefully managed,' is a 
profitable concern. There are few wells that cannot be 
improved. To can-y on intensive cultivation, pumps are 
npt, required, and the oMinaiy lifts are quite suflScient. 
A man with three acres can take out of the soil with tliis 
kind of cultivation as much rh a man with thirty can do 
in accordance with the ordinary methods. A great future 
is in store for the people, if they woulii give up their old 
methods, and take to more profitable methods, and utilise, 
if they can, modern appliances for raising water from the 
practically inexhaustible underground supplies under their 
very feet in many places. The average rainfall is a fixed 
quantity for esich zone. It is often irregular and unseason- 
able in its appearance, and causes anxiety and loss. But 
whether it comes early or late, in large or small quantity, 
in any given year, a vast proportion of it finds its way 
down to the depths of the sub-soil, and there lies protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun at higher or lower 
levels, ready to be raised by the ingenuity of man to water 
and refresh the .earth, and make it smile with waving 
green crops as food for man and beast. Untold blessing 
is to be got from well extension and intensive cultivation. 
May the people soon know this impoi-tant fact, and 
eagerly desii:© to be possessors of wells, as their life and 
happiness in ordinary and in famine times depend so 
much on the food they are able to produce from the soil ! 
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VI. The Plantain. 



fHE plantain has received considerable attention during 
the pist few years. It is believed by some to have 
had its origin in the Euphrates valley several thou- 
sands years a.go, and that its fruit was partaken of by 
primeval man in the garden of Eden at the very dawn of 
the human race. It has, therefore, been called the " For- 
bidden fruit," " Adam's fig," or the " Fig of Paradise. " 
It has also been thought that its leaves were used as the 
firet article of clothing. Whether this be so or not, it has 
been cultivated for many generations, and has spread to 
all the. tropical and sub- tropical countries of the world. 
The plantains, or Bananas, of Fiji had a large sale in 
Australia up to the founding of the Australian Common- 
wealth, and those of the West India islands find their 
way in large quantities to the British Isles where they 
are bought for table consumption. The plantain flourishes 
in India,, and has been prized by all classes of the people 
for many generations. It must have been cultivated in 
Vedic times for its many excellent qualities, as the Sans- 
krit language has a variety of names for it, some of which 
are exceedingly expressive. 

It jls called in Sanskrit hadali, or the water-leaf ; vrisha 
pvspa, or the sprinkling flower ; hasti vishani, or the fruit 
which hangs like the elephant's tusk ; balaJea priya, or the 
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fruit which all children are fond of, and long to eat ; 
rajestha, or beloved of the king ; and va7ia hhusha, or 
the ornament of the forest. There are many other Sanskrit 
names. In the Tamil language it is called vazhei which 
means prosperity. The stems of plantains are cut with 
the fruit and leaves adhering to them, and set up at the 
doors or porches of houses on man-iage and other festal 
occasions throughout South India as emblems of fertility 
and prosperity. Their use at such joyful times is consider- 
ed indispensable to the happiness of the people concerned. 

The regard which the people of this Presidency have for 
the plantain is shown in the proverbs in use. The saj-ing, 
efiheikku vazhei is one which means that the plantain is the 
poor man's crop — that, if he plants and cultivates a few, he 
can earn his living. The meaning of another proverb is 
that plantains should be dug six times and watered a 
hundred times, implying that the hoe should be freel,v 
used in digging the soil about the roots of the plants, and 
that the plants should -be sufficiently watered, because that 
only in this way can plantain cultivation be made to jield 
a profitable return. 

Another means that there is treasure in the cultiva- 
tion of plantains and a potful (of monej') in the cttlti- 
vation of gardens. A Telugu pi-overb says that the 
gardener knows the taste of brinjal, and the king knows 
the taste of plantain. A Tamil proverb looks upon the 
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plantain as a kind of divining tree ; it says, put down a 
plantain tree and find out the future of a family. The 
current belief is that plantains put forth their bunches of 
fruit towards the north, but if they appear in any other 
direction it is ominous for the family. It is currently 
said that, if the bunch faces the north, the pla.nt will 
flourish; if towards the east, the planter of the 
tree will prosper; if towards the west, the tree will 
die; and if towards the south, the planter will die. 
But this can hardly have any efifect in large plantain 
topes, as there will be hundreds of trees whose bunches 
will be facing in the right direction and hence will 
neutralize the bad efiects of those that face in the 
wrong direction. The wit of thfe Dravidian seems to 
have been nodding when it promulgated such proverbial 
lore. At all events the fruit laden plantain steni at 
the door of marriage chamber is emblematic of the 
greatest- prosperity and good luck, which is cei'tainly 
a very pleasing thought to the happy couple who are 
entering on a new phase of life. 

The uses to which the plantain can be put are 
numerous and varied. In itself the tree has ah attract- 
ive appearance to the eye. Its young leaves have a 
beautiful shining green, and are vised for plates by the 
Brahmins and other high castes for their food, and by 
many for dressing blistered surfaces of the body. They 
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have always a cool fresh look about them and hence some 
use them for a shade for sore eyes. The sap of the fresh 
stem is sometimes used to quench thirst in cholera cases, 
and the unripe fruit in diabetes. The fruit is eaten raw- 
when ripe, or is boiled and put into curry, or is roasted 
and prepared in various ways. Sometimes the fruit ig^ 
skinned, sliced and sundried, and pressed together. In this 
way it can be kept a long time and used as an article of 
food, or it is pounded and made into flour, or meal, and 
used for copking various kinds of wholesome and palatable 
dishes. It can also be made into a beverage, and into a 
kind of wine by a process of fermentation. The ripe 
fruit is a useful portable kind of food for Brahmins when 
travelling as they are not put to the inconvenience o'f 
cooking food for themselves, or of taking food from others 
lower than themselves in social status and thereby spoiling 
their caste. The fruit contains much that is nouiishing, 
and can be eaten without inconvenience at the time. It 
can be so easily peeled, and is unlike many other fi-uit.*; 
that require some manipulation to get them pi-epareil for 
use. When the fruit of the best kinds of plantains, such 
as the rtiatali or the bengala vazhei, is taken when properly 
ripe from the tree direct, and mnshed with a fork on 
a plate with a plentiful supply of milk added to it, a most 
delicious dessert is obtained — a dish which the Mahomednns 
are said to be fond of. It certainly takes a good deal to 
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beat it, arid many Europeans now eat the fruit in this 
way. Indeed, the lactic acid of the milk seems to go well 
with the acid of the plantains, a;id so rendel's it more fit 
for digestion. Some Europeans cannot eat plantains un- 
less prepared in this way. 

But the flavour of the plantain is too often destroyed 
by the useles and harmful practice carried on by cei-tain 
fruit-selleps in firing the fruit so as to force it to ripen. 
This practice is to be deprecated and should, without 
hesitation, be put a stop to as soon as possible. It is only 
done for table-plantains, and never for the green fruit 
which the people of the country use for their curry. If 
housewives would deliberately set their face against this 
practice, and refuse to buy forced plantains, it would soon 
come to an end. Butlers and cooks who look after the table 
supplies should be instructed not to buy forced plantains. 

Further, the centre of the stalk and the end of the 
flower are used as vegetables and put into curry ; while ■ 
the dried leaves are taken for packing purposes and for ' 
rough cordage. The stem is sliced into strips and the' 
fibre is extracted to be made into cords and ropes. 
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VII. Plantain Fibbb. 



'HE plantain fibre industry in South India promises to 
become a profitable business. Enquiries as to how to 
extract it have reached me from various quarters, 
showing the interest that Ls now . being awakened to the 
value of the once discarded plantain stem after the precious 
fruit has been cut oflF. It used to be thrown on the 
rubbish heap as utterly worthless. But it Ls difierent 
now, since cultivators have begun to realise how much 
they were losing by their former wasteful practice. The 
fibre can be made into ropes or woven, into cloth. At 
the Melrosapuram Agricultural School, near here, the fibre 
is being extracted and made into ropes. 

It may be interesting to some to learn something of the 
nature of the fibre which is being extracted. Some time 
ago a piece of rope was sent to me from the above school. 
Another piece of rope was sent to me by the Deputy 
Superintendent of the Ohingleput Reformatory School — 
this was made of hemp in Calcutta. These two ropes were 
tested by me to ascertain their breaking tension strength. 
The following i.s the result : — 

Plantnin fibre rope. Hi;m[i roue. 

LetiKlli, 122 ymds 14 yards. 

Thickness. 5/16t.hs of an inch 9^2nds of an inch. 
Weisthc. 83 pallams, or 6 Ibf. 

lOi 02S, 10 pHllams, or 12i r-z«. 

Breaking tension. 2301b.s. 286 lbs. 
Pi ice, Re. 1 per vias, or 3 lbs. 

2 OKS. Rs. Ui-o per visK. 
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It will thus be seen that the hemp rope is somewhat 
stronger, but is 20 per cent, higher in price. The strain 
which the plantain fibre bore is remarkable, and it shows 
that plantain fibre rope is about as good for all practical 
purposes as the hemp rope. Its durability and powers to 
resist wear and tear have yet to be put to the test, 
how*ver. My impression is that a fibre which can bear 
such a high tension will be found to be durable. This 
fibre has a white, glossy appearance, and the ropes made 
from it have a very attractive look. 

Each plantain stem can produce on an average about 4 
ozs. of fibre, and 600 plants can be grown on an acre. 
Each acre will, therefore, produce 150 lbs, or 48 viss, of 
fibre. This at Re. 1 per viss will give Rs. 48 per acre. 
A boy on 2 annas wages a day can extract fibre from five 
stems. An .acre will give him work for 120 days, and 
this will cost Rs. 15. The charge for spinning the fibre 
into I'opes by hand is about 6 annas a viss. And hence it 
will take Rs. 18 for wages for a man to spin the fibre got 
from an acre. This could be done much cheaper by a 
spinning machine and in a shorter time. The hand 
process takes, 120 days for an acre. If the expenses 
incurred in extracting and spinning the fibre be deducted, 
the sum of Rs. 15 will be got as profit from an acre of 
plantain cultivation. This amount of clear profit is as 
much as the average value of all food-crops grown in 
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South India, per acre, and is a dLstinct addition to the 
income derived from the plantain fruit and shoots. 
Besides, the refuse from the stems when the fibre in being 
extracted, the leaves, and every other thing connected with 
the plantain, are returned to the soil as manure. Only 
the fruit and the fibre, with some of the tender leaves and 
the tender heart, are taken and sold. Thus nothing is lost 
in this process. ' 

In addition to the saving and profit got from the fibre 
produced by an acre of plantains, two hands are employed 
for 120 days each, thus providing two new occupations. 
Plantain gardens, if managed as they ought to be, can be 
very profitable, and become a constant source of income 
while they are under cultivation. Turmeric takes about a 
year to reach maturity, and so does sugarcane but once a 
plantain garden begins to bear fruit the fruit on all the 
trees does not mature at one and the same time. Some 
bunches appear before the others, and hence there is a 
constant maturing of bunches one after the other going 
on. These are sold as they reach the stage when they can 
be cut from the tree. In this way money is constantly 
coming into the hands of the cultivator, which is very 
gratifying to him. It is not kSO with other products of the 
soil. Plantains are universallj' used for curry, and hence 
there is a constant demand for green fruit from plantain 
gardens. 
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VIII. Plantain Fibre Extraction. 



JJROM the enquiries made from Calcutta and Behar it is 
Tn apparent that growers there are still carrying on the 
wasteful practice of casting the stems on to the rub- 
bish heap after the fruit has been obtained. Such questions 
as these are being asked : — How is the fibre e;xtracted ? 
Is it the stem that is used after it has fruited ? From 
what part of the stem is it taken ? Is any particular kind 
of plantain required ? What can be made of the fibres, and 
where can they be sold? A Calcutta gentleman writes: — "] 
have extensive plantations, but hitherto I have not dono 
more than sell the fruit and the leaves. As the extraction of 
the fibre promises to become a profitable industry, I should 
like ta make myself acquainted with the process. Will 
you, therefore, kindly favour me with the information I 
seek?" Another writes: — " On one point I require more 
information than what you have been pleased'to furnish ; 
I mean that the process of extracting fibre has not been as 
clearly explained as to enable a general reader to try his 
hand at the new enterprise by way of experiment. I shall 
feel highly obliged if you would be so good as to publish 
another letter throwing light on this point for general 
information." 

With regard to the particular kind of plantain which 
can be used for extracting fibre from, the best is the Musa. 
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textilis, or Manila hemp plantain; so extensively grown in 
the Philippines for fibre alone. Its fibre is stronger and 
better than that of any other species. It cannot, how- 
ever, be grown for its fruit, as that is worthless. On this 
account it would not be a profitable industry in India,"^ 
where the climatic conditions are less favourable for its 
culture than those existing in the Philippines. Another 
reason against its introduction into the existing plantain 
topes is its tendency to spoil the fruit of other plantains 
"which are grown for their fruit. Of this a certain writer 
says: — "It is useful in the garden if much grafting is done, 
because the fibre in the leaf stalk is stronger than that of 
the common banana, but it shonld not be planted where the 
plantain is grown for fruit, because its pollen wiU fertilise 
the ovules of the other specias, and the result will be 
abundant, hard, black seeds as large as a pea in the fruit 
that without fertilised ovules are such delicious fruit." 
Great care, therefore, should be taken by those who culti- 
vate plantains for fruit to exclude the Mma teMilh from 
their gardens. It might be tried on the West Coast for 
its fibre alone, where the i-ainfall is abundant, and where 
it might be made to pay. But I fear that planfaun gi-ow- 
ers must be content with the ordinary species for fibre 
and fruit, as well as for the many other uses to which the 
plantain tree can be put. The return that the ordinary 
species gives for the labour expended on their cultivation 
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is sufficiently encouraging and hence the most should be 
made of them. 

The following are the species which are most frequently- 
grown, and which are being cultivated in our . school 
farm : — Boiulen, Kattei bonden, Eustcdi, Pey vazhei, 
Puvazhei, Raja vazhei Mr bonden, Semazhei, Pacchet 
vazhei, Uthira vazheL and Bengala vazhei. There are 
several other varieties besides these. One of the most 
notable is the Morisu vazhei, or the Mauritius plantain, 
whose botanical name is Musa oavendishii. It is a 
dwarf plantain and seldom grows more than 6 ft. 
in height. It thrives well, and is surprisingly products 
ive, having ver}'^ large bunches for its size. Some 
of the bunches are so heavy in our garden and hang so far 
down as to touch the ground. Though the dwarf species 
is so productive of fruit, it is deficient in fibr6, owing to 
the shortness of the stem, and it will hardly pay to extract 
it, if this species be cultivated only. The short stem, 
however, can be taken and the fibre extracted frdm it 
along with that of the other kinds. 

It is the stem that is taken after the fruit has been cut 
off and cut into lengths of about 3 ft. These are then 
divided into strips, about 2 ins. .in width and placed at the 
side of the machitie f or extracting the fibre. These strips 
are taken one by one and put under tlie knife and pulled 
through. Each strip is pulled through several times until 
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all the soft stem-substance is removed from the fibre. , 
The fibre is thereafter dried in the sun and put aside for 
the manufacture of cordage and ropes, or is taken and 
woven into cloth where it is possible to do so. 

It is rather difficult, in the absence of diagrams, 
to describe the machine, which I understand is largeljr 
used in the Philippines to extract the Manila fibre. 
It is a simple contrivance. For a full description, 
of it I would refer all interested in the subject 
to the Bulletin written by Mr. Proudlock, Curator 
of the Govei-ninent Botanical Gardens, Nilgiris, and 
sold, by the Government Press, Madras, for a few 
annas. It contains all the information needed, and has 
diagrams to illustrate the remarks made about the 
machine.' The principal part of the machine is the knife, 
which is about 4 ins. broad and 36 ins. long ; half of this 
length forms the blade, and the other half the handle. 
The handle springs from the blade at an angle of about 
30", the handle and the. blade forming one continuous piece 
of iron or steel. To get an idea of the shape of the knife 
a two-foot measuring rule with hinge may be taken and 
opened out to its full length and placed on a table. One- 
half should be held by the one hand and the other half 
held by the other hand ; then one side of the rule should 
be raised up till an angle of 30° be formed, when the shape 
of the fibre-extracting knife will appear. The edge of the 
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knife must be blunt, and must rest on an iron plate, which 
must be exactly parallel with the blunt edge of the knife 
so as to fit very closely to. it. The iron plate should be 
i in. thick and 15 ins. long and 3 ins. broad. This should 
be fixed with screws to a cross beam of any ordinary kind 
of wood. This beam should be held up from the ground 
about 3 ft. by two upright poles firmly fixed in the 
ground. 

The knife lias a hole in the centre close to the 
point where the handle turns up from the blade 
into which a bolt is put, thereby making this the 
pivot on which the knife moves. To hold the 
knife, a piece of wood is fixed into the cross beam, 
having a groove in it, into which the knife is put, 
and the bolt put through. This secures the knife in its 
place and allpws it to work. A few inches along the 
handle another piece of wood is fitted into the cross beam, 
having also a gi-oove in it in which the handle works. This 
is to prevent the oscillation of the knife sideways when 
the knife is in action. Then at the end of the handle 
p^furthest away from the blade there is a hole to which a 
rope is tied ; this rope goes two ways, upwards to a 
bamboo spring to which it is fastened, and downwards 
to. a foot-pole on the level, or near the level - of 
the ground. The spring is made with an ordinary piece 
of bamboo, which is fastened to poles fixed in the earth. 
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The spring has an upward pull, and keeps the knife tight 
on the iron plate, and can be regulated by shortening 
or tightening the rope that connects it with the knife. 

When a strip is taken to l)e extracted, the foot is placed 
on the foot-pole and pressed down, this has the effect of 
opening the knife. The half of the strip is placed under 
the knife, the foot is taken oflF the foot-pole and the knife 
closes tight on the strip. The strip is then pulled, 
through .several times, as mentioned already. The 
other half is treated in the same way. I am not 
satisfied, however, with the machine, as it is some- 
what wasteful of the fibre. It appears to me that 
the loss of fibre it causes might be saved by the use of 
some device which will loosen the stem-matter from the 
fibre before the knife is put in action, and thus make it 
easy for the knife to extract all the fibre in the stem 
without any loss whatever. 

The fibre of all the plantains cultivated for fruit is 
useful for making cordage. Once the public realise that 
cords and rop&s made from this kind of fibi-e are strong 
and can be utilised for the many purposes that hemp ropes 
are used, they will not hesitate to spend money in buying 
them. There is an extensive market for ropes in India, 
and then there is the demand that may be created in 
European countries for the fibre as soon as a sufficient 
supply is forthcoming. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LAND REVENUE PROBLEM. 

GOVBRNifENT AND ITS LAND REVENUK. 

I. Assertions by Critics. 



HE question of Land Revenue Administration in India 
is attracting, much attention ; and rightly so, as the 
greatest bulk of the Government revenue is derived, 
from the cultivation of the soil, and as the welfare of both 
the Government and those dependent upon agriculture is 
bound up with the principles in force in connection with 
the land revenue. There is, however, not much enlighten- 
ed opinion on the subject among the great majority of 
the people. The ryotwari landholders have somewhat 
decided views as to the action of the Madras Government 
in undertaking"" land sui-vey and the re-settlement of 
the different Districts at periodical inter'Vals, in order to 
revise the rates which ought to be paid to Government 
as the over-lord in the cultivation of the land. They 
unquestionably admit, as was admitted in the days of the 
rule df the Native Princes, that the Government has a 
right to take a certain proportion of the land prodiuoe as 
its legitimate share, but when it comes to a question 
regarding thiB proportion they have to pay for cultivation, 
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and the advisability of revising the rate after it has once 
"been fixed, differences of opinion arise. Some recent re- 
settlements, notably that of Tanjore, in which the revenue 
assessment was raised from Rs. 41 to Rs. 53 lakhs, started 
considerable criticism, and caused some to consider the 
action of Government as unjust and unreasonable. 

During the period of 38 years, from the time the 
Oodavery settlement was inaugututefl in 1862 to the 
completion of its rersettlement in 1900, the total- enhance- 
ment of the revenue assessment amounted to Rs. Zl'5 
lakhs for the Presidency. This certainly is a large and 
substantial increase and the question arises as to whether 
the Government is justified in taking such an additional 
.sum from the ryots. Was the Government right in in- 
creasing the land revenue ? And if so, were the rates of 
assessment levied too high to suit existing circumstances ? 
If we believe Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, c.i.E., and his 
friends, the answer must be that the Government com- 
mitted a grievous financial sin in i-aismg the land 
assessment, and in adopting a periodical settlement of 
the" amount the i-yots should pay as land-tax. Such 
critics never fail to speak of the deplorable condi- 
tion' of the ryots, of their poverty and widespread 
indebtedness, and of their helplessness, as the result 
of the unwise nction of Government in connection with 
land revenue administration. Mr. Dutt ha,s asserted that 
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the right of the Madras cultivator to a fixed assessment 
has been practically confiscated by the British Govern- 
ment, and hence the land he cultivates "^is subject to 
enhancement at each recurring settlement, " and so he 
" has been reduced to a state of poverty and indebtedness 
which makes him an easy prey to famines in years 
of bad harvests. " In the October number of The 
Indian Review, 1902 he reiterated his criticism and 
stated that it was wrong for the Government to abandon 
the principle of a permanent settlement and to refrain 
from giving pledges regarding enhancement ; for " the 
Secretary of State did not see, and the Indian Government 
has not understood since, that it is more dangerous not to 
give the cultivators of India some pledges against uncertain 
demands, some intelligible grounds for enhancements, at 
recurring settlements- In the absence of sucL a pledge, 
the Madras cultivators, who pay the revenue direct to the 
State, sufier to this day from two of the greatest evils 
which can afflict agriculture in ft.Hy country in the world, 
viz., over-assessment, and uncertainty in the State-demand". 
He further said that Lord Curzon " has left the peasantry 
of Southern India in that state of uncertitiruty yfhich. is 
ruinous to agricultural industry allover the world." 

These assertions, if true, are enough to brand any 
Government as being unenlightened, unjust, and un- 
progressive. But with the facts, as revealed in Govern- 
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ment Repoi-ts, and in a study of the social and economic 
condition of the ryotwari landholders in this Presidency, 
and of the prices of land and of grain at the present day, it 
is impossible to uiiderstand how Mr. Dutt could have come 
to the conclusion he has airived at. The facts are entirely 
against him. No doubt there is plenty of poverty in 
South India. The landless labourers, and the toiling 
sub-tenants, are all in a chronic state of poverty ; but that 
is not caused by the rapacity of the Government, nay, 
rather, it is caused by the heartlessness and cruelty of the 
great majority of the landholders, who keep them ground 
down in hopeless subjection, granting t<i them the 
merest pittance for their hard labour in the fields, 
or barely enough of the gross produce to enable them 
and their families to subsist upon it comfortably. 
This is a hard fact in South India, and is a well 
known pi'actice of peasant landholders in other parts. It 
has always been so in this country, and was terribly pro- 
nounced in the old days of native admiuisti'a.tiQn, long 
before ever the British became the paramount Power. An 
impartial investigation of the whole question, even by those 
not connecticd in any way with the Government, must 
lead them to see that the contention of Mr. Dutt and his 
friends is wholly wrong- and misleading, and that the 
Government's position is a strong one, and practically 
unassailable. 
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II. THE GOVERNMENT POLICY. 



SHE Resolution of the Madras Board of Revenue of 6th 
December, 1900, which was endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of Madras on. 13th March, 1901, is an able and 
crushing reply to Mr. Dutt and his supporters. The 
Government of India also in it.s Resolution of 16th 
January, 1902, deals with the question as it afifects the 
whole country, and gives an authoritative exposition of the 
principles of the land revenue administration of India 
with a fulness and perspicuity which ought to be convinc- 
ing, and which should be well pondered by those who are 
criticising. An unbiassed and thorough examination 
of those principles and of the details of the Land 
Revenue Administration in Madras leads to the con- 
viction that Madras Government has been very con- 
siderate and lenient in its action, and that it would 
not be doing its duty were it to abolish periodical 
land settlements. 

India is a country which has been cast in a conservative 
mould, and in consequence has remained in an vmprogres- 
sive, backward condition for many centuries, retaining the 
crude, unenlightened principles of ancient times until the 
advent of the British Power. The Government needs a free 
hand to adjust its revenue policy to suit the wants of the 
country from time to time. The administration must 
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have sufficient elasticity so as to harmonise with a gradual 
improvement in the methods of agriculture, with the 
taking up of the waste lands which can be profitably' 
cultivated, with the enhanced value of the land, and with 
any advance in the price of food grains that may have 
taken place. The share in such enhancement should be 
reciprocal for Government and ryotwari landholdei-s alike. 
The critics hold that all the value of the enhance- 
ment should belong to the ryots, and that the Government 
share should- be permanent, notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been through the Government's wise and 
farseeing policy of spending many crores of rupees in 
developing the resources of the country, and in introduc- 
ing its splendid irrigation projects, that any improvement 
has taken place. In 1869 the late Duke of Argyll, in a 
despatch to the Government of Madras stated clearly the 
opinion of the Home Government with reference to the 
permanency of the Madras land assessments. He says that 
they were precluded from relinquishing the " Government 
share of the increased value which has been conferred on 
the land by improved administration, the construction of 
public works, especially works of irrigation and nxilwaj-s, 
together with the improved price of ngricultm-al produce." 
This is a sound revenue policy, and it is pleasing to consi- 
der how well the pi-inciples of such a policy were so firmly 
grasped by the authorities thirty-five years ago. 
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For the firet half of last century no continuous, 
homogeneous policy was in vogue. Many mistakes 
were made by those in authority during that trying and 
eventful period. For , the greater part of this period 
the a.ssessment was excessive, and resembled severe rack- 
renting. At first .there was practically no difference be- 
tween the native rulers and the British in the methods of 
taxation. The legacy left by the former had been very gall- 
ing to the peasantry. The British simply took it over on 
the a.ssumption of power ; but with a wide difference. The 
result, at first, so far as the ryots are concerned was the 
same. They for a time continued to be oppressed. The 
British, however, had a desire to make things better. 
Measure after measure was tried with a view to improve- 
ment. The farming out of the revenue was tried, but 
this led to greater hardship than ever. Administrative 
reforms succeeded, and these were resisted by the 
Poligars by force of arms. The permanent settlement 
system of Bengal was tried on a limited scale, and 
some Zemindars were invested with authority over the 
territories bestowed upon them, and required to pay yearly 
a stated fixed assessment to the ruling power. The village 
lease system was also tried with ruinous r'esults. 

To give an idea of the nature of things during this period 
it may suffice to give an example of what must be termed 
severe rack-renting. In 1819 the Collector of Masuli- 
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patam estimated the ryot's profit on " wet" land in the 
Zemindary villages in the Kistna delta to be only Rs. 10 
out of Si gross produce of Rs. 160. The Government 
assessment and other taxes took away Bs. 107" from this 
sum, showing a percentage of taxation of over 66. 

But this was perhaps mild to what was the state of 
matters in Cuddapah some yeai* previous to this. Sir 
Thomas Munro, writing in 1801, described it thus: — 
" The ten years of Moghul government in Cuddapah have 
been almost as destructive as so many years of war, and 
this last year a mutinous unpaid artny was turned loose 
during the sowing season to collect their pay from the 
villages. They drove off and sold the cattle, extorted 
money by torture from every man who fell in their hands 
and plundered the houses and shops of those who fled ; by 
which means the usual cultivation has been greatly 
diminished." Munro was sent to Cuddapah and the other 
Ceded Districts to put things right. " By the end of 15 
months, which he served in that District,'' writes the late 
Dr. Bradshaw, " he had reduced it to a state of oi-der ; the 
bands of freebooters were put down, the ryots, assured of 
justice in the collection of the taxes, and free from the fear 
of plunder, resumed their habits of industiy, and good 
government was established throughout the Province." 
Munro set about getting the heavy taxation reduced. By 
the year 1822 he managed to i-educe the ri\te on "wet" 
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land by 25 per cent., and on " dry" land by 33-3 per cent. 
To add to the burdens of the ryots fhere occurred no fewer 
than four disastrous famines between 1799 and 1824. As 
a result most of the substantial ryots were reduced to 
poverty, or had left their villages, despairing of ever being 
able to carry on agriculture so as to afford them sufficient 
remuneration for their toil. 

From 1824 to 1854 the country sufiered from agri- 
cultural depression from various causes. The principal 
were excessive taxation, unfavourable seasons, a continuous 
fall in the price of food grains, an inadequate currency, 
an undeveloped export trade, and the absence of proper 
roads and means of communication. During this period of 
30 years the Government endeavoured to ameliorate the 
condition of the people by the abolition of many different 
kinds of taxes, the reduction of land assessmeiit, and the 
inauguration of the Cauvery, Godavery, and Kistna irri- 
gation schemes, which have brought much wealth to these 
favoured Districts. The numerous remissions and reduc- 
tions in the assessment amounted to 25 to 37 percent. 
The taxes that were abolished were exceedingly varied, 
and must have pressed very heavily upon the whole 
population. A few of them may be mentioned. There 
were iaxes on priests, shepherds, fisherpien, dry fish, 
homed cattle, looms of Pariahs, huts of toddy drawers, 
grazing, collecting cow-dung, goldsmith's ashes, and skins. 
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There were also presents made to Zemindars at the 
■Dusserah Feast, grain ilUowanees given to Brahmins, black- 
mail to Kallare, offerings to pagodas, and grain allowances 
to the village goddess, which were abolished ; as well as 
land customs, the tobacco mojxopoly, and other miscel- 
laneous taxes. The total amount of reduction in those 15 
years was over Rs. 68 lakhs. This cei-tainly showed that 
the Government was anxious to relieve the burdens which 
had been handed down from, its predecessors.. • 



III. Rates of Assessment. 



IET us look at the actual rates of a.'we.ssment at the 
beginning of the last century and compare them with 
those nearer our own time. In 1805, in the southern 
portion of the North Arcot District the average assess- 
ment for " wet," " dry " and " garden cultivation " per acre 
was Rs. 15-3, Rs. 13-12, and Rs. 18-9, respectively, 
whereas, after the new Settlement in 1871, the average for 
"wet" land was Rs. 4-15-2 per acre, and only Re. 1-4-2 
for " dry " land, including " garden cultivation." Thus the 
Government land revenue system, was made to suit the 
requirements of the times as much as pos.sible. To have 
given permanency to the excessive, i-ack-i-enting taxation, 
which prevailed at the beginning of the century, would 
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have been most disasti'ous to the -well-being of the great- 
mass of the population. 

We come now to the latter half of the last century.' It. 
has certain well defined characteristics of its. own. From 
1855 onwards prices began to rise. This tended to-, 
hinder any further great reduction in the assessment. The 
average assessment per occupied acre then was Rs. 2-7-0, 
while in 1898 it stood at Re. 1-13-11. The risie in prices 
was enormous. If the four years, 1851-55, be taken as the 
starting point, the rise up to 1897-98 was 145 per cent., 
or nearly one^and-a-half times greater. This rise was all 
in favour of the ryot^ seeing that he had to pay the assess- 
ment in money, and got more money for his grain. 

With regard to the Government demand the maximum 
is fixed at half the net produce. This is arrived at by 
taking the gross produce of the field, and deducting 
from it a -certain percentage for cultivation expenses, 
merchants' profits, and unfavourable seasons. The re- 
mainder is the net produce, the half of which goes 
to the Government as^ land-tax. The difficulty lies 
in calculating the grain outturn per acre and the cur- 
rent price of the various kinds of grain. ■ The Standing 
Orders of the Madras Hoard of Revenue on this, point are 
full and comprehensive, and evince an anxiety to deal 
fairly by the ryot and not to over-reach him in any way. 
The rule Ls "the Settlement Department divides the soils 
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into certain classes with reference to their mechanical 
composition, sub-divides them into sorts or grades with 
reference to their chemical and physical properties and 
other circumstances affecting their fertility, and at- 
taches a separate grain value to each grade after numerous 
examinations of the actual outturn of the staple products 
in each class and sort of soil. ITie grain value is then 
.converted into money at the commutation price, based 
generally on the average of the 20 non-famine years 
preceding the settlement for the whole District, with .some 
abatement for triaders' profits and for the^ distance the 
grain has usually to be carried to the markets ; and from 
the value of the gross produce thus determined, the cost of 
cultivation and a cprtain percentage on account of vicis- 
situdes of season and- unprofitable areas is deducted and 
one-half of the remainder is the maximnm taken as 
assessment or Government demand on the land. . . ." 
' The commutation rate has always been purposely made 
much lower than the average prices of grain in order that 
the assessment may not be unfavourable to the ryot. For 
instance, the price of paddy in the Salem District at the 
time of settlement in 1870-74 was B-s. 136 per garce of 
4,800 seeus, which is equal to 9,800 lbs. in weight. The 
commutation price, as calculated according to rule, was 
Rs. 123 per garce; whereas, the coram utjxtion price as fixed 
by Government was only Rs. 100 per gai-ce. This is a fine 
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illustration of the fairness and generosity of the Govern- 
ment. It in reality amounts to a substantial redviction of 
36 per cent, in favour of the ryot. But we might proceed a 
step further and ascertain the prices prevailing some years 
after, the settlement, say, in the ten years ending in 1899. 
The average price of paddy in these years was actually as 
high as Rs. 198 per garce, or 98 per cent, higher than the 
rate fixed by Government, thus showing that the ryots were 
only paying ^boat half the assessment they ought to pay 
were the Government carrying out strictly .the rule to take 
the half of the net produce. The truth is, -rising prices 
are all in favour of the ryot, as the Government rate is 
fixed till the next re-settlement is undertaken. 

The Board of Revenue gives two hypothetical illustra- 
tions of this impoi-tant fact^a fact which is either 
forgotten, or not understood, by those who criticise. " Let 
it be assumed," the Board says, "that, as alleged in Trichi- 
nopoly, in 1861-62 the settlement assessment formed 30 per 
cent, of the gross produce at commutation rates ; each ryot 
then retained Rs. 70 out of every Rs. 100. But let a rise 
in prices be assumed, as actually happened; then, as soon as 
prices increase by 30 per cent, the ryot is practically, save 
for sundry cash expenses, as well off as' h6 would have been 
previously without any Government assessment, for he will 
enjoy Rs. 100 net on the same amount of produce ; when 
prices have inci-eased by 75 per cent., he will enjoy Rs. 145 
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instead of his previous Rs. 70. Such n rise actually 
happened after 1855. . . .Another illu.stration on hypothe- 
■fcical data may be given. t<et it be supposed that in 1850 
ten -million acres produced crops worth, at then prices, 15 
■crores of rupees, and paid Government three crores a.s 
iissessment : the ryots would then have retained 12^ crores 
net. But in, say, 1875, under the effect of risen prices, let 
the produce on the same acres be worth 25 crores, the 
sissessment theron remaining practically constant; the ryots 
then would retain -not 12 but 22 ei-ores for themselves." 
These figures are within the facts, and make manifest what 
■^n enormous wealth hfts come into the hands of the land- 
holders in recent yeffitrs through the rise in the prices. 

To understand fully the reasonableness of the action of 
the Governtf ent in increasing the as.sessment the case of 
Tanjore may be taken as an example. The settlemant took 
place in 1893-94 an4 the resulting increase was Es. 12 
lakhs, which to many minds appeared to be inoi-dinate- 
ly excessive. It, hovrever, was not really so. Govera- 
ment has been abundantly justified in raising the assess- 
ment in that part of the conntry, which is being well 
watered by irrigation channels from the Cauvery made at 
the expense of the Government. So much so is this the case 
that Tanjore has been well named the "garden of South 
India." The commutation mte in Tanjore had been 
f xed at far too low a figui-e, vh., at Rs, 56 per ga.rce,the 
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resison being that prior to 1853 it had been based on com- 
mutation rates that " were the ayerage of long series of 
very low priced years, and were correspondingly low. " 
The settlement of 1893-94 fixed it at Es. 121 per garce. 
This was much lower than it might have been made had 
Government chosen to adhere to its rule. The calculated 
commutation price was Rs. 142, while the average price of 
paddy at the time was Rs. 158, and was still higher 
diiring the ten j'ears ending in 1899, when it reached the 
high average of Rs. 178 per garce. Another reason for 
the increase was the necessity of charging for the supply of 
water. Had Government resolved to charge the Tan j ore 
ryots at the maximum rate of the half- of the net produce 
they would have had to pay as assessment 16| lakhs 
instead of 12 lakhs. 

—<r— 

IV. THE CHARGE FOR WATER. 



wHE expansion of irrigation in Madras, on which the 
pb Government has expended much capital, haS from 
1851 to 1895 been enormous, representing an in- 
crease in charges for water of 222 per cent. Of the 
Rs. 426 lakhs of ryotwari demand made in the yeiars 
1891-95 no less than about Rs. 182 lakhs are charged for 
water. But this water-charge cannot be regarded a.s as- 
sessment. It is simply a rent for the supply of a valuable 
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commodity, without which the cultivation of certain lands 
would be practically impossible as a profitable transaction. 
Moreover, through the large amount of capital spent 
by the Government for irrigation pui-poses the supply of 
water has greatly raised the selling price of land, and added 
vastly to the wealth of the landholders. The occupanc)' 
of the land has, owing to the better conditions prevailing, 
enormously increased during the past half century. The 
acreage under cultivation rose from 12 '5 million acres in 
1851-55 to 21-5 million acres in 1898-99, or nine million 
acres of an increase in all. This is eloquent testimony to 
the improvement that has taken place during those years. 
The Board of Revenue says the statistics "show that the 
area in occupation has, notwithstanding the set back of the 
great famine of 1876-78, increased very largely: that the 
assessments oh the land have not kept pace with this ex- 
pansion, and that much of the more recent increase is due 
to the inclusion of charges for water and to the re-settle- 
ment of the very rich District of Tanjore ; that the assess- 
ment per acre is far lower than it was forty years ago, 
though, for the reasons just stated, it has somewhat in- 
crea.sed in later years ; that the pressui-e of the assessments 
has, owing to the doubling of the prices, immensely 
decreased ; that the total ryotwari land revenue demand is 
spread over a far larger ai-ea that at first sight appears ; 
and that the incidence thereof represents a demand of 
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from 30 to 40 seers of grain per acre only, on the average 
prices of the Presidency during recent favourable yearSj 
even when the whole charge for water supplied is 
included." 



V. THE WISDOM OF THE GOVEENMENT POLICY. 



OR Mr. Dutt and his associates, to say that the. high 
rate of assessment produces results fatal to South 
Indian apiculture, and impoverishes- the ryots, and 
makes them an easy prey to famines, Ls in no way borne 
out by a detailed study of the facts. It i§ time that the 
truth be spoken out plainly and forcibly. It is clearly 
proved that, had the principles he at present advocates 
been put into force at the beginning of last centiiry, the 
ryots would have lost enormously. 

Fortunately we have administrators at the head of the 
Government who have now got a firm grasp of the 
essential principles which should be in operation so as to 
produce a wise, judicious, and statesmanlike revenue 
adminLstmtion. Many things still need improvement in 
this administration, but the conviction is borne in upon 
one that it is a merciful Providence that the order 
of the Governor-General, Marquiss Wellesley, which 
was given in 1799, compelling the Madras authorities 
to adopt and carry out Lord Oornwa'llis' Bengal scheme of 

7 
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permanent settlement in Madiiis, was not put in force to 
jiny appreciable extent throughout the Presidency. The 
Madras Government would have been tei-ribly hampered 
during the past hundred years, and would have been con- 
demned to look upon an impoverished exchequer, with the 
inevitable result that it would have been prevented from 
taking advantage of the benefits derived from the material 
improvement of the country, and from having the means 
within its power to develop irrigation and to introduce 
railways and other modern appliances of civilised mankind^ 
The Government of India has done a wise thing in 
embodying the principles adopted throughout India in 
land revenue administration in a Kesolution, which has 
been published for information. Its methods of revenue 
administration are on the whole just and temperate, and 
its position is practically unassailable. 



-♦- 



Glossary of Indian Terms and of Words with 
Special Meanings. 



Avestfti-^It is the sacred book of the Parsees. It signi- 
fies " the settled text " delivered by the sage Zoroaster. 
It along with the commentaries and paraphrases was 
written in Pahlavi — a late " Iranian dialect which 
followed on Zand and the old Persian of the inscrip- 
tions." 

Ayakat- — Settlement ; measurement of lands determining 
the boundaries of a village ; the whole land belong- 
ing to a village. The ayakat of a tank is the area of 
' " wet " land irrigated by that tank. The nanjah 
ayakat is the " wet " land belonging to a village. 

Brinjal- — The egg plant — Solanum melongena. 

Children of School Age. — The ratio usually taken to 
determine the number of children who are fit to 
attend school is 15 per cent, of the population. But 
this ratio is too low. In America in 1900-01 there 
were 21 '4 per cent, of the population in the Primary 
Schools of the United States, while in Great Britain 
and Ireland there were 17"5 per cent, in the same 
year. About 20 per cent, is the correct ratio. 



€uinbu.. — The spiked millet, — Pennisetum typhoideum. 

Gholum.^ — The great millet, — Sorghum valgare, ,^ 

Crore- — Ten millions, or one hundred lakhs. 

Chillies. — Red pepper, — Capsicum annum. 

Collector- — This name conveys but a vague id^i of the 
duties of the head of- a district. The Collector is 
a member of the Civil Service, and a District Magi^ 
trate, and is held responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order in his division. He supervises 
the administration of criminal justice by, the 
subordinate magistracy, and the work of the police. He 
has to look after the land revenue, the income-tax, and 
the excise and forest revenue. He has also to loo^ 
after the laiid records, the state of the crops, and 
the general condition of the people. He is I'cs- 
ponsible for the upkeep of the irrigataon tanks, and 
for the proper working of the foriest department. 
He is President of the District Boaird, aiid 'has 
executive control of the Engineering estabt^^^j^^e^ 
for the maintensiRoe. of the roads. He has to dO with 
the spread of education,, with the carrying on of 
■ dispensaries and hospitals, and with sanitation, vacci- 
. nation, and the public health. He has to be on 
the outlook for epidemics, such as cholera and plague, 
and warn the Medical authorities and the GSovern- 
ment on the approach of such. Besides he has to 
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make frequent tours in his district throughout the 
year. Some Collectors exercise, jurisdiction over 
very large districts. Of the 22 districts in the Madras 
Presidency 1 1 have over two million inhabitants each. 

Ceded Districts- — These are Bellary, Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
and Anantapur, which were ceded in 1800 to the 
British. 

Commutation Rate. — ^The rate at which the principal 
grain outturns are commuted into money. This is 
arrived at by taking the average price of the 
principal grains for the 20 non-famine years im- 
mediately preceding the settlement of * the district 
in which it takes place. Some deduction is made 
for traders' profits, for the cost of cultivation, 
for the distance the grain has to be taken to market, 
and for a certain percentage on account of the 
vicissitudes of the seasons and of unprofitable areas 
of cultivation. The half of the remainder is the 
maximum taken as land assessment by Government. 

Dravidian. — A man belonging to the Dravida country. 
Dravida is the early Sanskrit name for the Tamil 
country ; in later times it is a " generic name for all 
South Indian peoples." The languages spoken are 
Tamil, Telugu, Oanarese, Malayalam, and Tulu. 

"Dry" Land- — Land which is cultivated by the rain- 
fall,, or from wells, but not from tanks. This kind of 



land is always on a higher level than the land irrigat- 
ed from tanks. 

DuSSerah- — An important festival of the Hindus which 
lasts ten days. Then the farmer worships his plough, 
the artizan his tools, the tailor his needle, the clerks 
their pens, and the school boys their books. The god- 
desses, Sarasvati and Doorga, are principally propitiated. 

Garden Cultivation. — Cultivation of sugarcane, plan- 
tains, tobacco^ chillies, and other valuable crops, 
chiefly from wells. 

Fasli.^ — The harvest revenue year usually commencing 
in July. 

Gathas. — This means songs, or verses; these songs are 
contained in the Buddhist work called Lalita-vistara 
in a dialect between the Sanskrit and the Prakrit. 
" The Zend hymns of the Zoroastrians are also called 
Gathas." 

Intensive Cultivation- — Cultivation in which the land 
is highly manured and properly worked and in-igated 
in accordance with the best methods of agi-iculture. 

GarCe.^A measure of grain equal to 185"2 cubic feet, or 
9,860 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Jungle-Land' — Tract of land covered with wood or scrub, 
and not under cultivation. 

Jaggery- — Raw sugar obtained by crushing sugai-cane 
and boiling the juice expressed. 



Eachcha well. — A well that is incomplete, and unbuilfi 
with masonry ; a temporary well. Many of these 
wells are mere holes dug in the ground from which 
water is raised for a time for irrigation. 

Lakh' — One hundred thousand. 

Kullar. — A man belonging to the robber, caste. 

Literacy. — The word " literate " includes everybody whci 
can read and write. This is the sense in which it was 
used in taking the Census in 1901 in South India. 

Moghul.— The name given by Hindus to the Maho- 
medan dynasty founded by Baber and consolidated 
by Akbar. 

Mhote. — The leather bucket, or vessel, used for raising 
water from wells for irrigation. It is drawn up by a 
rope by bullocks moving on an inclined plane. 

PallaiU- — A fortieth part of a viss — a viss being 3 lbs. 2 ozs, 

Pagoda- — Hindu shrine or temple. 

PiCOta. — Lever working on a raised pivot with a bam- 
boo and bucket attached to the end for raising water 
from wells and channels. As a rule a man, or two 
men, walk on the lever so as to help to raise th^ 
bucket by means of their weight. 

Periplus of the Erythraian sea-— This was writteq 

anonymously about 80 A. D. It is a manual fo:f 
instructing navigators regarding the coast of Arabia 
and of India from the Indus to the Ganges. 



Persian wheel. — A- wheel keyed on to a shaft with ropes, 
or chains to which a series of buckets are attached for 
raising water for irrigation purposes. It is driven by 
bullock power. This kind of lift is extensively 
used in Egypt and Persia, and in the Punjab, at the 
present day. It is' a very ancient form of lift. - 

Pukka well. — A. masonry well. It is a permanent -well, 
and the opposite of a kachcha well. 

Paddy field.— Rice field. 

Panchaiua- — The new name given to the Pariahs and 
other low castes in South India. The word comes- 
from the Sanskrit, and means the fifth -class. 

B>atiliaiII. — -A wheel on which a rope and bucket works 
for the purpose of raising water from a well. 

Ragi. — Millet, — Eleusine coracana. 

Ryotwari. — The system of settlement of land tenure in- 
which there is no middle man or landlord over the 
individual ryots, or farmers, who are severally liable 
to Government for the revenue a^essment on their 
holdings. 

Saffron- — Turmeric, — Curcuma longa. 

Seer. — It is equal to. 3-0857 lbs. or about 3^ lbs. 

Silt. — Fine material which is wsished into the bed of a tank. 

Shrotiamdar. — A landlord or proprietor of an estate who 
receives rent from tenants and pays the land sissess- 
ment direct to Government. 



Subsoil water. — Water which descends into the soil by 
percolation, and lies there at a certain depth beneath 
the surface. It rises and falls during the year. Its 
surface is never level, but is sloped and curved at 
certain angles in accordance with the nature of th& 
soil. It in places follows to some extent the surface 
of the ground, and is nearer the surface in low-lying- 
parts. There are large lakes and seas of such water 
in many places in India. 

Supplemental well. — A well which is sunk in the rice 
fields irrigated by a tank. This kind of well supple- 
ments the tank water - when there is a deficiency of 
water in the tank: "Without this well the crops in a 
year of scanty rainfall could not be brought to 
maturity. If a supplemental well be sunk for every 
three acres in the rice fields so as to tap the subsoil 
water supply lying underneath them the cultivation 
of all the rice fields in South India would be secured 
in a time of famine. 

Shavi. — A. term used when the crops have been dried up 
through Want of rain, and when the remission of the 
land assessment has to be made. 

Takavi. — Government loans to landholders and cultiva- 
tors. 

Turmeric— Safiron. 

Tirwakammi. — Remissions granted on irrigated lands- 
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cultivated with a "dry" crop, ]3ut which would other- 
wise have been left waste.' 

Toddy. — The fermented juice of the Palmyra palm. 

Tank.— Name for an artificial lake, fonned in a natural 
depression, with an embankment thrown across the 
lower part so as to retain water for irrigation 
purposes. The word comes from Portuguese, tanque, 
and the Latin, stagnum. Tanks are rain-fed as a rule ; 
some ha,ve in addition a supply from river-channels. 
The water collected in them generally lasts for three 
or four months for irrigation, and is sufficient for one 
crop of rice, and in some ca-ses for two crops, in the 
year. 

Tope. — A plantation or area covei-ed with trees. 

VisS- — Equal to 3 lbs. 2 ozs. or 50 ounces. 

VaragU.^ — Millet, — Pannicum miliaceum. 

"Wet" land-— Irrigated land. 

Zemindar. — A landlord or proprietor of an estate who 
lets out his land to tenants, and pays a fixed .sum as 
land assessment direct to Government. 
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Government of Madms, G.O., No. 178, 14th March, 1904, 

on Educational Conference held at Madras in July 
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Clibborn, 1901. 
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ph. D., 1893. 

Agricultural and Industrial Problems iii India, by Prof. 
A. Chatterton, b. sc. 

Text-book of Indian Agriculture, by J. Mollison, Direc- 
tor General of Agriculture, 1901. 

Sketches of Agricultural Teaching in Foreign countries, 
Isbister and Co., 1891. 
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Indian Irrigation Commission Report, Vols. I to IV. 
Standing Orders of the Board of Revenue, Madras, 1 900. 
Ancient India, its invasion by Alexander the Great, by 

McCrindle, 1893. 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, by 

Shrader and Jevons, 1890. 
Nineveh and Babylon, by Layard, 1882. 
Madras Land Revenue Reports, 1902-03. 
Note on Simple Machines for extracting Plantain fibre, 

by R. L. Proudlock, 1901. 
Land Revenue Policy of the Indian Government, 1902. 
Progress, of the Madras Presidency during the last 

forty years, by Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, Dewan 

Bahadur, c. i. E. 
British India and its Trade, by H. J. Tozer, m. a., 1902. 
Sir Thomas Munro by the late Dr. Bradshaw, 1894. 
Madras Manual of the ' Administration, Vols. I to III, 

1885. 
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G. A. NATESAN & Co.. Esplanade, Madras. 
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APPENDIX 1. 

Table showing the state of Primary Education in Mionidpal 
and No^i-Munidpal areas. 



1902-03. 


Vlitniciual. 


Non-Mnni- 
cipHl, 


Total. 


Nil. of children of school age-boys 


179,172 


21647,123 


2,826,295 


Do. do. girls. 


18il,549 


2,720,710 


2,905,259 


Totsl of scliool age ... 


363,721 


5,367,833 


5,731,554. 


No. of schools 


2,917 


23,417 


26,334 


_Percentn.ge of schools 


111 


88-9 




Pupils on the rolls boys 


164,854 


587,345 


752,199 


Do. giris 


43,138 


90,050 


133,188 


Total pupils 


207,992 


677,395 


885,387 


Percentage of childreD of school 
age HI school boys 


920 


221 


26-6 


DO. girls 


23-4 


3-3 


4-6 


Percentage of boys and girls at 
school 


571 


12-6 


15-4 


Children of school age not at 
school 


155,729 


4.690,438 


4,846.167 



APPENDIX n. 

Table shuming the, niimher of Piihl'm Primary SeJiooli opened and 

i:loH'd, and the. nvmber of nchooU opew.d and closed in 

Villages and groups of hamlets. 



Dintriut. 



Public Primary 

Scbonls for bovs in 

1902-03. ' 



Number 
opened. 



Number 
closed. 



VillageR and groups of 
liKmletg in 190203. 



Number in 

wliicii 

8chooU were 

opened. 



Nnmlier in 

which 
Eciiools were 
.withdrawn. 



Ganjam 


1 


118 


11 


20 


Vizagapatem 


... 


47 




11 


Godavari 


17 




"9 


61 


Kistna 


53 


16 


40 


>•• 


Kurnool 




2 


7 


... 


Bellary 




272 




136 


Anantapur 


i 






58 


Cuddapah 


55 


26 


69 




Nellore 


7 


9 


15 


12 


Madras 


2 


1 




... 


Ohingleput. 


24 




21 




North Aroot "' -... 


19 


25 




206 


South Aicot 


... 


7 


66 




TanJM'e 


9 


..• 




63 


Trichinopoly 


28 


18 




86 


Madura 




49 




179 


Tiunevelly 


8 


16 




32 


Coimbatore 




28 


"4 


5 


Salem 


"2 


.10 


14 


11 


Nilgiris 




4 




1 


M»labar 


"4 


51 






South Canara . 


13 




i 


"2 


Total ... 


243 


699 


257 


883 



This shows that, 456 Public Primary SohooU were closed in 
1902-03. But fiu 268 new Private Primarj Schools were opened, 
the actual decrease was 188 Primary Ktthoolii. 

Ab Primary Schools were withdrawn in 626 villages in all, and 
as 188 Primary Schools had been clo&ed, 438 schools must have 
been begun in the larger villages. 



APPENDIX III. 

Comparison of the state of Education in different classes 
of the comm/mhity in the Madras Presidency. 
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This table is most instructive as it reveals the real state 
of affairs in regard to education of all grades. During the 



12 years ending with 1902-03 the Brahmins and the 
Eurasians and Europeans were advancing in education, 
and gradually reducing the number of children of school 
age who were not being educated. In the 12 yeais the 
Brahmins reduced the number by 4,682, and the 
Eurasians and Europeans by 669, but the Brahmins hiive 
still about 64 thousand of the unfortunate children of 
their community, who are receiving no educiition whatever, 
■to bring on to the school rolls. The Europeans and 
Eurasians have done the best of all, for they h<ave 19'2 
per cent, of the children at school. The Native Christians 
made headway last year and reduced their total of unedu- 
cated children by 990, but if the period of twelve years, 
ending with' last year, be taken, they lost ground by more 
than 12 thousand, or at the rate of a thousand a year. 
They have still 80 thousand uneducated children to look 
after, and if last year's rate of progi-ess be maintained it 
will take this community 80 years to ovei-take their 
neglected children. 

The Mahomedans, last year, lost ground to the extent 
of over three thousand, and in the period of twelve years 
already mentioned to the extent of 14 thousand in all. 
They have still 260 thousand uneducated children. 
Turning to the Non- Brahmins and others, including the 
Panchama section of the population, we find a very serious 
state of matters. Last year they lost gi-ound by more 



than 18 thousand, and during the twelve years they went 
hack by 255 thousand, or at the rate of 22 thousand per 
.fl,nnum. They have the vast host of about 4g million 
children of schopl age still to edvicate. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



Table giv'mg 


a eomparatim stai^meiit of tke slate of Primary 


Sdumtiuii m tke large Pravineet of Britifh Iniia. 






Percent- 


Children 
of school 


No. of Cnildren 




No. of 


ag^pf 


in 1901-02 over 




Pupils in 


pupils to 


(■{■) or under 


Province. 


British 
India in 


children 
ot school 


at school 


( — ) the number 
of children not 




1901-02. 


a ere in 


1901-02. 


at school in 






1901-02. 


1892-93. 


Bengal, boys ... 


1,559.789 


27-8 


4.046,706 




girls ... 


107,465 


19 


6.497.773 




Total ... 


1,667,254 


14-8 


9,544,479 


-J- 377.487 


Bombay .boys, . . 


546,805 


379 


892^3 




girls ... 


93,063 


6-9 


1J255,034 




Total .. 


639,868 


22-9 


2,147,487 


- 41,299 


Bntma, boys ..'. 


276,024 


39-4 


423,342 




gills ... 


40,132 


6-0 


630,959 




Total ... 


316.156 


230 


1.054,301 


-1- 141.026 


Central 










Provinces, boys. 


131 208 


180 


597,189 




girls ... 


11,350 


1-5 


741.749 




Total ... 


142,558 


9-6 


1,338,938 


- 143,481 


Punjab, boys ... 


221,592 


12-2 


1,587,137 




girls ... 


26,531 


1-7 


1,522.060 




Total ... 


248,123 


7>4 


3,109.197 


-i- 230,269 


United 










Provinces, boys. 


431,696 


11-7 


3.260.901 




girls ... 


20,821 


0-6 3440,393 




Total ... 


452,617 


6-3 1 6,701,294 

i 


- 45,053 


Madras, boys .. 


731,047 


25-8 2,095.145 




girls... 


130,432 


4-5 2 774791 




, Total ... 


861,479 


15-0 4,869,936 


+ 259,773 



Total for thn seven Provinces in decade + 778,722.— that is, 
this number indicates the increase of children not at school in the 
ten years. 



APPENDIX V. 

Statement shiwing the degree iff literaey J or each of the DiatrU-tt 
in the Maiiras i'resideney. 

To get a precise idea of the education of the people it . is 
necessary to look at the condition of each of the Districts. 
The degree of literacy varies in different parts of the 
country. The following table will illustrate my remark. 





No. in the thousand in 1901. 


District. 








lUiteriites 




Literates. 


over 5 years. 


Ganjam and Agency 


38 


826 


Vizagapatam do 


25 


846 


Godavery do 


44 


813 


Kistna 


50 


817 


Nellore 




48 


833 


Cuddapah 




43 


846 


Kurnool 




42 


837 


Bellary 




46 


824 ■ 


Ananiapur . . 




42 


836 


Madras 




227 


657 


Chingleput . . 




78 


777 


North Arcot 




61 


799 


Salem 




38 


818 


Goimbatore 




51 


807 


Nilgiris 




116 


759 


South Arcot 




71 


785 


-Tanjore 




101 


760 


Trichinopoly 




66 


793 


Madura 




72 


790 


Tinnevelly . . 




100 


760 


Malabar 




101 


765 


South Oanara 




58 


809 



The average number, of literates for all classes is 63, and 
of illiterates above five years of age 802 in the thousand. 
It will thus be seen at a glance that the Northei-n and 
Ceded Districts are greatly below the average in literacy ; 
while all the Southern Districts, excepting N. Areot, 
Salem, Ooimbatore, and S. Canara, are above the average. 
Madras City heads the list in literacy ; then follow the 
Nilgiris, Tanjore, Malabar, and Tinnevelly. Madras City 
has, however, 334 thousand illiterates over five years of age. 
Tinnevelly has over 1| millions ; Madura over 2^ millions; 
Vizagapatam nearlj' 2| millions, and Tanjore about 1;^ 
millions. 

These figures give us the true perspective and show 
what an enormous lee-way has yet to be made in each of 
the Districts of the Presidency. 



0l)ake6^jenie's €l)ort of Cife. 
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BEING STUDIES OF 

KING LEAR, MACBETH, HAMLET & OTHELLO 
By Rev. WILLIAM MILLER, LL.D., C.I.E., ' 

Principal of ike Madras Christian College, 
and Viee-ChaneelUr of the University of Madras. 

CONTENTS. 

1. KING LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS. 

2. MACBETH AND THE RUIN OF SOULS. 

3. HAMLET AND THE WASTE OF LIFE. 

4. OTHELLO AND THE CRASH OF CHARACTER. 

In his four instructive monographs, Dr. Miller lays con- 
stant stress on the fact that the central idea in all Shake- 
speare's greater dramas is raorai, and that great moral 
benefit will accrue to any one who studies them with care. 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic. 
He fixes his students' atteption especially on the 
ethical side of Shakespeare's teaching. According to him 
the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse. They have each an "an 
inner meaning," a " central idea," ". which it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

Sound in one Volume. Price Tfs- Four. 

To Subscribers of " The Indian Review " Rs. Three 
(Available for sale separately.) , 

CLOTH Re. One. WRAPPER As. Eight 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADEAS 



King Lear and Indian Politics. -By the 

Hon. Eev. William Miller, O.I.B., ll.d., Principal 
of the Madras Christian College. 

After preliminary remarks on the date and soarces of 
the play Dr. Miller sets himself to determine the point of 
view from which it ought to be regarded as a whole. He 
finds two great thoughts running through the tragedy, 
and traces, at considerable length, bow these find 
expression in the history of each of the principal person- 
ages. He goes on to show how the thoughts thus 
translated into action on the stage cast light on the chief 
problems o£ human life, and especially on the right 
constitution and healthy growth of human society. The 
book closes with a discussion of the way in which the 
principles exemplified in King Lear bear on the present 
state and future progress of social and political life in 
India. 

EXTEAOTS rEOM THE PEBFACB. 

This is not an annotated edition of a play. It is a 
serious study of what is probably the greatest of Shake- 
speare's work. It is an attempt to make the wisdom, which 
King Lear admittedly contains, available for practical 
guidance in not a few of the difficulties that beset indivi- 
dual, and especially social life. 

I hope that the little volume * * * will be welcome not 
only to former students of this College buc to those who 
have studied in other Colleges and Universities In India, 
and in fact to all who take an intelligent interest in the 
healthy progress of the Indian community. It may be of 
considerable value as a help to those who feel their need 
of help in dealing with some problems upon the right 
solution of which the well-being of this country in coming 
years will to a large extent depend. Mock modesty does 
not hinder me from saying this ; for though the words of 
the book are mine, all the thoughts in it are Shakespeare's. 
Cloth Bound. One Rupee, In wrappers. As. Sight, 

Uniform with this volume and sold at the same price: — 
<1) Othello and the Crash of Character. (2) Hamlet and 
the Waste of Life. (3) Macbeth and the Rain of Souls. 
These four monographs are bound together in one volume 
under the title " Shakespeare's Chart of Life," Rs. 4. To 
subscribers of The Indian Meviem , Ra. 3. 

G. A. NATESAN Si CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 



Macbeth and the Ruin of Souls.— By the 
Hon. Eev. William Miller, o.i.h., h.d., Principal 
of the Madras Christian College. 

The book starts with a discussion of the materials on 
which the tragedy is based. It states the two great 
{irinciples which the writer regards as determining the 
general outline of Shakespeare's plan in his pictures of 
life and character. It regards the history of Macbeth as 
being in the main a study of how evil when once yielded 
to gradually induces total moral ruin. It shows how the 
central " business of the play is to mark the steps by 
which, and the influences under which, a man who at 
first appears worthy of admiration becomes all that a 
man ought not to be." After, tracing the moral ruin of 
Macbeth, it shows how by a diilerent process Lady Mac- 
beth arrives at an equally lamentable end. It then dis- 
■cusses each of the other characters in suflScieDt detail to 
show how the assaults of evil upon each of them are 
baffled on the one hand or are successful on the other. 
The book arrives at the conclusion that it is " as a 
supreme example of the, strife which rages endlessly and 
everywhere on earth between the kingdom of heaven 
and the kingdom of hell that Macbeth holds the place of 
the most solemnly instructive of the gifts of literature 
to the generations of weak humanity.^' Oloth Bound. 
One Rupee. In wrappers. As. Eight. 

Uniform with this volume and sold at the same price: — 
{X) Othello and the Crash of Character. (2) Hamlet and 
the Waste of Life. (3) King Lear and Indian Politics, 
These four monographs are bound together in one volume 
under the title '" Shakespeare's Chart of Life. Ks. 4. To 
subscribers of The Indian Remem, Rs. 3. 

G. A. NATESAN & CoTeSPLANADE, MADRAS- 



Hamlet and the Waste of Life.— By th^ 

Hon. Eer. "William Miller, c.i.ii., ll.d., Principal o£ 
the Madras Christian College. 

In this uew criticism of a mnch criticized play, 
Dr, Miller after some introductory observation, re-states 
bis views as to the central idea in all Shakespeare's 
greater dramas being moral, and as to the moral benefit 
which ought to accrue to one who studies them with care. 
In this light he examined the character of Hamlet acd dis- 
cusses some of the warmly debated questions which cannot 
be avoided by one who tries to understand it. So far as 
it goes, Goethe's well-known dictum is accepted viz., 
that, Hamlet being what he is, bis appointed task is too 
bard for him, so that he may be compared to a costly 
vase cracked by the growth of a' great tree that has been 
planted in it. Dr. Miller contends, however, that for a 
full understanding of the play it is necessary to ascertain 
what constitutes the greatness of the tree, and what 
special weakness results in the cracking of the vase. To 

this inquiry a large section of the work is givan. 

After treating of the characters of the subordinate 
personages in the play, especially of those who serve as 
foils to Hamlet, Dr, Miller draws n compaiison between 
the Prince of Denmark and Indian students, of whom he 
says that " if they have something of Hamlet's strength, 
they have lamentably much of Hamlet's weakness." He 
closes with a brief statement of the main lesson which 
Young India may learn from the drama most widely, 
known of all the works of Shakespeare. Cloth Bound. 
One Bupee. In wrappers. As, Eight. 

Uniform with this volume and sold at the same price: — 
(1) Othello and the Crash of Character. (2) Macbeth and 
the Ruin of Souls. (3) King Lear and Indian Politics. 
These four monographs are bound together in one volume 
under the title " Shakespeare's Chart of Life." Rs. 4. To 
subscribers of The Indian Seviem, Rs. 3. 

G. A. NATESAN Sc CO.. ESFLAN&DE, MADRAS. 



Othello and the Crash of Character.— By 

the Hon. , Eev. William Miller, o.i.F,., IiL.d,, 
Principal of the Madras Christian College. 

In this monograph, as in his earlier studies of King 
Lear, Maeteth and Hamlet, Dr. Miller directs attention 
aainly to the moral truths illustrated in the drama, 
maintaining these to he its proper centre fiom the 
artistic as well as the practical point of view. In 
delineating Othello and Desdemona, he points out that, 
along with much that was good and noble, there were 
defects and faults in both which opened the way for all 
the calamities that came on them.** He describes at- con- 
siderable length, the organic connection between these 
defects and faults and the terrible catastrophe of the 
play. At the same time, he denies that, in the ordinarj 
meaning of the word, the sufferers can be said to deserve 
their" fate. lago he regards as the willing instrument of 
iihose evil powers which are always ready to take advan- 
tage of the openings which the want of watchful care on 
the part even of the best too often yield. Dr. Miller looks 
upon "Othello" as a revelation of forces which " more or 
less strongly afEect the inner life of every man " and 
maintains that the way in which those forces are dis- 
entangled "in it " from all that is accidental or superficial 
will be held by those who read wisely to be full compen- 
sation for the paiu which the study of so unrelievecl a 
tragedy must cause". Cloth Bound. One Eupee. In 
wrappers. As. 8. 

Uniform with this volume and sold at ihe same 
price :—(!) Hamlet and the Waste of Life, (2) Macbeth 
a,nd the Ruin of Souls. (3) King Lear and Indian Poli- 
tick. These four monographs are bound together in one 
volume under the title " Shakespeare's Cbart of Life." 
Es. 4. To subscribers of The Indian Memem, Rs. 3. 
a A. NATF.RAN A CH.. WSPT.ANADE. MADRAS- 



"The Son-in-law abroad " and other Indian 
Folk-tales of fun, folly, cleverness, cunning, 

wit and humour. By P. Eamachandra Eow, b.i.^ 
Eetired Statutory Civilian. Price As. 6. To 
Bubscribers of The Indian Review, As. 4. 

!-♦-. 

TALES OF TENNALIRAMA.— The famous court 
jester of Southern India. By Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri, 
B,A., M.F.L.S. (Member of the lipndon Folklore Society). 
Contents : — Becoming a Professional Jester. Escaping 
from the punishment of being trampled by an Elephant. 
Escaping from the panishment of being cut ofE by the 
sword. Appearing with his head concealed. Getting the 
sentries whipped. Obtaining absolute license to make 
jokes. Cauterization of Brahmins. Bearing a colt. 
Rearing a kitten. Profiting by the labour of thieves. 
A great doctor overthrown. An unsuccessful conversion. 
A great poet disgraced. Deceiving the wrestler. Con- 
verting a black dog into a white dog. Executing the 
paintings, Requesting to protect his family. AS- 8- 

TALES OF MAEIADA RAMAN— By P. Rama- 
Chandra Rau Avergal, Retired Statutory Civilian. Con- 
tents : — Introductory-7-The thieves out-witted. The child 
murderess detected. The cotton merchants and their pet 
cat. The pearls recovered. Iron-eating rats and man- 
eating kites. Thrifty and Thriftless. A modem Shy- 
lock and how he was outwitted. The thief betrayed by 
his own words. The false-witnesses exposed by their own 
conduct. The broken crockery set oS against the proces- 
sional elephant. The lying debtor convicted out of his 
own mouth. The dishonest brother exposed by his 
sympathy with the thief. A would-be-wife-stealer foiled. 
The right Dromio discovered by artifice. The extortionate 
Inn-keeper. The ring restored. The fowl thief betrays 
herself. The dishonest Komati entrapped. The grain- 
vendor brought to his senses. The ear-ring thief' un- 
masked. The cattle-thief detected. AS. 8. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS^ 



ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA— Contents : The 
Vedanta in Outline : Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 
The Vedanta — Some Beasons for its Study : The late Mr. 
N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M^A. The Vedanta Religion : Prof. 
M. Bangachariar, m.a. The Ethics of the Vedanta : 
The Late Mr.N. Vythinatha Aiyar, m.a. The Vedantic 
Doctrine of Future Life : Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhu- 
shan. The Vedanta : Its Theory and Practice : Swami 
Saradananda. The Vedanta for the World: Swami Vive- 
kananda. Veda and Vedanta: The Late Prof. Max 
Muller. The book also contains the opinions of Max 
MuUer, Dr. Goldstucker, Schopenhauer, Victor Cousin and 
Dr. P. Deussen on the Vedanta. The book is dedicated 
to Max Muller and contains an excellent likeness of his. 
AS- 12. To Subscribers of the Indian Beviem AS- 8. 
1 ^ I 

SRI SANKARACHARYA.-I. Jlis Life and Times: 
By C. N. Krishnasami Aiyar, M.A., t/r. IL His Philo- 
sophy : By Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. It is hoped 
that the readers of this volume will find therein such 
materials of thought and history as will enable them to 
know accurately the position of Sankara in the evolution 
of the national religions life of the Hindu people, and 
enable them also at the same time to estimate correctly 
the great value of this work in life as viewed from the 
standpoint of historv. Both in one volume. Cloth bound. 
RE. 1. 

The Sri-Bhashya of Rmanujacharya-— 

Translated into English- by Professor M. Eanga- 
chariar, m. a. and Mr. M. B. Varadaraja 
Aiyangar, b.a , b.l. Vol. I. With an Analytical 
outline of contents. Rg. 5. 

Hindu Feasts, Fasts and Ceremonies —By 

Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri, b. a., m.f.l.s. With 
an introduction by Henry K. JBeanchanip, c. i. b. 
M. E. A. s., F. B. H. s., Editor, The Madras Mail. 

Price Rs 1-8-0. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO.. ESPLANADE, -MADRAS- 



Industrial India— By Glyn Barlow, m.a., 

Frinoipal, Victoria College, Palgiaat, and foraierly 
Editor of The Madrak Times. 

Oontents :— 1, Patriotism in Trade. 2. Co-operation. 
3. Industrial Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 5. In- 
vestigation. 6. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores. 8- India's 
Customers. 9. Turning the Corner. 10. Conclusion. Price 
Rs. 1-8. To subscribers of The Indian Review, Re, 1 only. 

Agricultural and Industrial Problems in 

India- — By Alfred Cbatterton, b. sc, Professor of 
Engineering, on Special Duty, Madras. 
• Contents : — Aarrinultuial : — Water-Lifts, Underground 
Water-Supply,' Well-Irrigation, The Cost of Power, The 
Value of Wind-Mills in India. Agricultural Education. 
Industrial : — Tanning in the Madras Presidency, Hand 
Weaving, Manual Training, Industrial Education, District 
Board Industrial Schools. Cloth Bound. Rs. 2. To sub- 
scribers of The Indian Heviere, Rs. 1-8. only. 

LAND PROBLEMS IN INDIA : Being papers by 
various writers. PRICE ONE RUPEE- 
CONTENTS :— The Indian Land -Question. 5y Mr. 
Romesh Chujider Butt, 0, 1. E. Reply to the Government 
•of India. JBy Mr. Bomeih, Ohvnder, Butt, 0. I. E. Madras 
Land Revenue System since 1885. By Btman Bahadur 
H. Ragunatha Rap. The Madras Laud Revenue System. 
By Mr, Ganjam Venk/itaratnam. The Bombay Land 
Revenue System. By the Son. Mr. Goctildas Parekh. The 
Central Provinces Land Revenue System. By the Hon. 
Mr. B..K. Base. Proposal of a Permanent Settlement. 
By Mr. Romesh Ohunder Butt, 0. I. K. 

APPENDIX :— Memorial of Retired Indian Officials. 
7ul] Text of the Resolution of the Groverument of India. 
Opinions of Local Governments, The Central Provinces, 
Madras, The Punjab, The N. W. Provinces and Ondh 
and Bengal. Sir Louis Mallet's Minute on Indian 
Land Revenue. Lord Salisburj-'s Minute on Indian Land 
Revenue. Sir James Caird on the condition of India. Mr. 
H, E. Sullivan on Indian Land Revenue, Proposal of a 
Permanent Settlement in the Central Provinces. Proposal 
of a Permanent Settlement in Madras. Proposal of a 
Permanent Settlement in Bombay. Land Revenue under 
Hindu Rule. Land Revenue under Moh amedan Rule, 

G. A. NATESAN & CO.. ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 



Malabar and its Folk-— A systematic des- 
cription of tho social customs and institutions of 
Malabar. By T. K. G-opal Panikkar, b. a. Second 
Edition. Eevised and enlarged. Chapters 17, 18, 
19 and 20 are additions to this edition. Cloth 
Ijound. Es. 1-8 As. 

Contents :— 1. Thoughts on Malabar. 2. A. Malabar 
Nair Tarawad. 3. Marumakkathayam. 4. Local Traditions 
and Superstitions. 5. The Malabar Drama. 6. The Guam 
Festival. 7. The Vishu Festival. 8. The Thiruvathira 
Festival. 9. Fedualism in Malabar. 10. Cock Festival 
at Craoganore. 11. The Ketta Kallianam. 12. Serpent 
Worship. 18. Some Depressed Classes. 1(1. Village 
Life. 15 Some Phases of Religious Life. 16. The 
Syrian Christians of Malabar 17. The Numbutiris of 
Malabar. 18. The Village Ast'rologeirs of Malabar. 19, West- 
ern Influences in Malabar. 



RANADE AND TELANG-— Appreciations by the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E., Member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji 
"Wacha, President of the 17th Indian National Congress. 
With Portraits of Ranade, TelaO'g, Gokhale and Wacha. 
AS' 8- To subscribers of The Indian , Review, As. 4. 
.-«-■—— 

THE UPANISHADS— With Text in Devanagiri, San- 
iara's Commentary and English Translation. Published 
by V. 0, Seshaoharri, B.A„ B.t., m.e.a.s. Vols. I. II., & V. 
Translated by Sitarama Sastriar. Vols. Ill & IV. Trans- 
lated by Pandit Ganga'Nath'Jha. Bound in cloth and 
;also in thick coloured wrapper. cloth. PAPER. 

Bs. A. Rs. A. 
I.— ISA, KENA AND MTJNDAKA 2 1 8 

II.— THE KATHA & PBASNA 18 10 

III.— THE CHHANDOGYA- 

PART I.^THB FIRST 4 ADHYAYAS 2 18 
IV.— THE CHHANDOGYA— 

PARTIL— THE LAST 4 ADHYAYAS 18 10 
v.— AITAREYA & TAITTIRIYA 14 10 

, Available for sale separately. 
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Maitreyi : A Vedio Story in six chapters, by 
Paudit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Author of " The 
Vedanta and its Eelation to Modern Thought." 
Price As- 8, To subscribers oE Tlie Indian Review, 

As. 4. — H-9« — 

Herbert Spencer's Economics- An exposi- 
tion by Dr. Gruglielmo Salvadori (with a portrait 
of Herbert Spencer). Price As- 4- To subscribers 
o( The Indian Review, As- 2. 
K-*- 

Rudyard Eipling- A study by John M.Eobert- 
son. Author oi' "Patriotism and Empire.'"' With 
portraits or. Kipling and Eobertson. Price. As 2- 
To subscribers o£ The Indian Review. One Anna- 

The Russo-Japanese War- An excellent 

map describing the scene o£ operations. Price One 
Anna- To subscribers of The Indian Review, free. 

-1 ^ 1 

Portraits of the late Queen Victoria, H. M. 
King Edward VII, H. M. Queen Alexandra and 
H. E. H. the Prince of Wales, all four in ono 
sheet, crown 4 to. AS- 2. Given free to subscri- 
bers of The Indian Review. 

Report of the Indian Universities' Com- 
mission. — Extracts from the £eport. As. 8- 
To subscribers of The Indian Review, As. 4. 

Teaching UniTeisities ; The Senate ; The Syndicate ; 
Graduates of the University ; Affiliation Rules ; Govern- 
ing Body of a College ; Teaching StaS of a College ; 
Buildings, Furniture, etc.; Discipline and Residence- 
of Stnd,ents ; Courses of Study ; Fees ; Transfer of 
Students ; College and School ; Classical Languages of 
the Bast ; Vernacular Languages of India ; Matricidation 
and Government Service ; Universities' funds; Legislation; 
Conclusion. Also Justice Banner jee's Minute of Dissent 
in full. •_ 

G A- NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE .MADRAS- 



HAND-BOOK OF CEIMINALLAW, By N. K. Rama- 

swami Iyer, b. A., B. L. High Court Vakil. Madras. 

PRICE RS. 2. 

The Book contains : — Introduction. — (i) Science of 
Law. (ii) Principles of Law. (iii) Tabular scheme of 
the Divisions of Law, Part I.^Substantive Law.— Tabu- 
lar scheme of the Indian Penal Code. The Indian Penal 
Code giving clearly the definitions and elements of the 
several ofEences and closely and analytically following 
the language of the Code. 

Part II. — Adjective Law — Ob.iect and scope of Evi- 
dence and Procedure. Tabular scheme of the Indian 
Evidence Act. Clear analysis of the Evidence Act with 
tables of the more diflicult portions following closely the 
Act. Tabular scheme of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Clear analysis of the provisions of the Code. 

Appendix A. — Tabular statements of the offences and 
the Indian Penal Code with punishment and other 
particulars. B & C. — Ordinary and additional powers of 
Magistrates under the Criminal Procedure Code. D. — 
General Legal Maxims. E. — Foreign Legal maxims 
specially relating t o Evidence with En glish equivalents. 

The Practitioners Clinical Referee- Br 

K. M. Nadkarni, y. s. Be, London. , Author of 
" Essentials of Modern Treatment of Disease," 
Member of the Chemical Sooiety of Pari8,etc Jls 3. 
This is the best guide to examining patients ahd 
diagnosing diseases. Every medical man ought to have 
it. It describes fully the examinations of the Chest 
(Lungs), of the heart, the Pulse, the Abdominal organs 
and the Nervous system ; contains chapters on the" 
examination of skin diseases, the eye, the ear, throat 
and nofe, the rectum, the bladder, the urine, its colours 
and sediments ; describes fully the examinations of the 
women and children and of the G-ynccological diceases,. 
describes fully the various chemical tests, tumours, 
new reiuedies, etc., etc., describes fully the various kinds 
of bjaths, breaths, sounds, Eponymic diseases ; the 
ananthemata, the fevers and the poisons with their 
antidotes ; describes fully the positions and presenta- 
tions of the Foetus, the organic Endocardial Murmurs, 
the signs and symptoms of eponymic diseases, the Bales 
and Reflexes. 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 



Movfts bs TR- C. S)utt, (L. 5. 36. 

INDIA IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

A complete Boonomic History' of India down to the com- 
■menoement of the 20th century consisting of more than 
six honclred outavo-pages.'gives a connected Land Kevenue 
history oli the diSerent Provinces of India, a history of 
Tariffs and the Indian Fiscal Policy pnrsued during 
-Qneen Victoria's reign, figures, shewing the imports 
and exports of India year by year, a full account of 
all the principal Indian industries, a history of Railways, 
and Irrigation, a general account of Indian Adminis- 
tration, and a particular account of Indian finances 
and the Indian Debt, Accounts of all the important 
Parliamentary Select Committees on Indian affairs 
of the most recent enquiries in London like those of 
_ Lord Welby's Commission and the Currency Committee 
are included ; and the story is brought down to Lord 
-Curzon's Indian Administration and the Tibet Expedi- 
tion. PRICE RS- 7-8. 

THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BRITISH 
INDIA. BY ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT, O.I.B., l.c.s. 
if^ HIS is a clear and succinct History of Indian Agri- 
-M culture, Land Settlements, Trade and Commerce, 
•^ the financial policy of the East India Company and 
latterly of the Government of India. The book will 
be found to be a valuable guide to the study of 
the economic condition of India, as Mr. Dutt has 
•had free access to the voluminous State Docomente, 
Blue Books, Minutes, Despatches as well as Reports of 
Parliamentary Committees on Indian aSairs from the 
■middle of the 18th c entury. RS. 5-6 . 

Open Letters to Lord Gurzon on Famines 
:and Land Assessments in India, and also 
Speeches and Papers. By E. C. Dutt c.i.b., i.o.s. 

In the five open letters which form the principal 
portion of the work, the author has endeavoured to 
explain briefly and <!learly the fiscal history of the five 
great provinces of India and the condition of the 
•cultivators of the soil in those provinces. With 
26 appendices. This Volume contains also Mr. Dutt's 
varions speeches and papers. RS. §• 
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The Lake of Palms— By E- 0. Dutt,. 

C. I. B., I. 0. s. Being the author's social novels 
/Sfawsar, enlarged and adapted into English and pub- 
lished in Eagland. With one illustration. Rs. 3^ 



Epics and Lays of Ancient India- Oon- 

denfied into English verse, containing the Epics of the- 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, the Hymns of the Big 
Veda, Passages from the Upanishads and the Buddhist - 
Literature, the Bridal of Uma and the Penance of 
Arjun. By R. C. Dntt. RS- 5- 

Civilisation in Ancient India-— By Mr. E.. 
C. Dutt, c. I. B., I. c. s. Rs. 5. 

In fire Books, viz., CI) The Vedic Age (B. 0. 2000 to- 
1200) ; (2) The Epic Age (B. C. 1400 to 800) ; (3) The 
age of Laws and PhiJosophy (B. C. 800 to 30 ) ; (4) The 
Budhibt Age (B. C. 300 to A. D. 500) and (5) The 
Phranio Age (A. D. 500 to the Mahonpedan oonquest.> 
Complete in one volume. 



Encyclopaedia of Useful Information and 
Atlas of the World. By G. W. Ogilvie. 

Complete Universal Assistant containing over One- 
Million useful facts, Calculations, Receipts, Processes, 
Trade Secrets, Rules, Business forms, Legal items, etc., etc. 
A perfect treasure-lionse of knowledge^ on every con- 
ceivable subject from the Household to the Manufactory,, 
giving reliable information about everything ; being 
indispensable to every man in all walks in life, it can be- 
consulted on each question that arises in every-day 
life, by old and young alike and contains instruction 
of solid value and practical utility for working men of 
all trades, occupations and professions. It has a remedy 
for every ill, a solution for every diflSculty and a. method 
for every emergency. Illustrated with many engravings, 
Price reduced from RS- 18-12-0 to RS. 8, To subs- 
cribers of The Indian Seviem, Rg. 7 only. 
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A Metric Version (in English) 

By R. VASUDEVA ROW, B.A. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

Alfred Austin, Eiq. Poet-Lawreate, lays , — "Your 
mastery of the Bug^liBh toogue does >'ou much 
'honour. I congratulate jou on the generous ambition 
that stimulated you to the attempt." 

M. C. mat, Mq., G. I. E, I. C. 8, says :— " The book 
shows a very praiseworthy command of graceful English 
verse." PRICE AS- 10- 

The History of Belgium. Part. 1.— Csesar 

to Waterloo — By Demetrius C Boulger, Author of " The 
History of China, Life of Gordon," &c. RS- 13-8. 

Times. — " The narrative is well written." 

Athenteuni. — '■ There is, so far as we know, no trust- 
worthy work on the subject in English, and consequently 
his painstaking compilation will be found useful." 

Daily Mail. — " For giving a correct, attractive, and 
ir^forming general idea of the rise of this little kingdom 
the author deserves warm praise." 

Edinburgh Sootsman. — "Reflects great credit on his in- 
dustry as a student and his capacity as a writer." 

-♦-> 

THE FAILURE OF LORD CURZON- An Open 

letter to the Earl of Bosebery.By C. J. O'Douell. Contents: 
1. The New Efficiency—" Dismally Belied." 2. Famine 
and Tsixation. 3, The Piling up of Tax on Tai — 
A Tragedy. 4. The Uprooting of Self-Government — A 
Tiasoo. 5. The Uprooting ot Popular Education— A 
Failure. 6. The " Imperialist" and the Ancient Princes of 
India — A sad Comedy. 7. The Flouting of Experienced 
Advice — A Betise. 8. The Punishment of Honest Advice 
— A Wrong to India. 9. The Uprooting of Honest 
Dealing— A WroDg to England. 10. The Uprooting 
-of a Feasant Proprietary — Reactionary Recklessness. 
A Cheap Edition ; QNE RUPEE. 
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POVERTY AND UN-BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
BY DADABHAI NAOROJI. This is a compendium 
and reprint of all that the author has uttered on this, 
and on kindred subjects, during a long and busy life. 
These consist of, a paper read before the East India 
Association in 1876, correspondence with the India 
Office 1883, a naemorandum on the moral poverty of 
India of 1880, papers of 1887 refuting articles by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Daif, the author's speeches in the 
House of Commons in 1894 and 1895, his contributions 
written in 1895 to the Koyal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure ; a paper on the simultaneous Examination 
fiuestion, his statements submitted to the Indian Cur- 
rency Committee in 1898, selections from his addresses 
and a paper on the State and GoTjernment of India 
under its native rulers, RSi 4. 

The Durbar Album.— Published by Wiele 
and Klein, Photographers. Rs. 10. To subscribers 
of The Indian Review Rs- 8-8. 

A Permanent Photographic Record of the chief events 
which took place during the Coronation Durbar contain- 
ing Portraits of the chief personages who took a leading 
part in the same. The book contains over 120 different 
views executed in the best style of photographic engrav- 
ing, Portraits of Their Majesties, the King Emperor and 
the Queen, His Excellency the Viceroy, the Governors 
of Madras, Bombay, and. other Provinces, and Lord 
Kitchener, the Ruling Princes and Nobles in full Durbar 
Costume, &c., &c. 

Pictures of Principal Events. — Elephant Processions, 
Durbar Proclamation, Ouening of Exhibition, Church 
Service, Polo Pictures, Groups, Principal Camps, Reviews, 
Sports, Fireworks, P*eaentation of Prizes, etc., etc., some- 
thing of everything forming a handsome souv(anir of the 
Durbar. In fact as complete a Photographic Record of 
the Durbar as' possible. — Size of the Album about 10x7 
inches, size of Pictures 7ix5 inches. Popular Edition. 

LOVE IS LOVE- — By James Cassidy : being tales and 
«pisodes. The volume contains sixteen short stories 
each of them founded on a true incident. His Majesty 
Edward VII has accepted a copy of this book. RS. 2rl0. 
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XLbe Nubian IReview.C^ 

A HIGH CLASS MONTHLY 

EDITED BY G. A. NATESAN, B.A. 

HASAN EMINENT LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS- 
ANNUAL SUBSCEIPTION ( J,°'^°'^n .. . "• ^;„^' 

INCLUDING POSTAGE. ^/^|' Britain... 10/- 

\ u. S. A. ... 3 Dollars.. 

Special features- 

^ HOltT notes on the Topics of the Day. About five- 
^P ' original contributions on a variety of subjects in- 
^^ eluding commerce and manufactures. Critical 
Eeviews of the latest Books. Summary of noteworthy 
articles in leading English, American and Indian periodi- 
cals. Selections from the notable Utterances of the Day,. 
Industrial Section, Educational Section, Departmental. 
Reviews and Notes. 

ConMbutiens, 

^^° Contributions are invited on all subjects of generoL 
interest, especially on industrial, economic and 
commercial topics relating to India, 

TO BUSIKBSSMBN. 

The Indian Review has a large bona fide circulation- 
and our list is open to inspection. 

l{ates of jTdverfisenjenf. 

Per page per insertion — India Bs. 10 and Foreign £1. 
Proportionate rates for half and quarter pages. 
Contract rates on application to 
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